


Routes to tour in Germany 

The Romantic 
Route 



German roads will get you 
there - and if you haven't yet 
made up your mind, why not 
try the Romantic Route? It 
runs from Wurzburg on the 
Main to Fussen high up in the 
Bavarian mountains. 



Romanticism is not an escape 
from the down-to-earth 
present into the past. We feel 
these little old towns are a part 
of living history that carries 
more conviction than many a 
book. 

You may have heard of 
Rothenburg, Dinkelsbuhl or 
Hohenschwangau. But have 
you ever been to Nordlingen 
with its unspoilt mediaeval 
town centre? Or Augsburg, 
the 2,000-year-old trading 
centre, episcopal seat and 
Free Imperial City? Or 
Feuchtwangen and 
Donauworth? 

Visit Germany and see for 
yourself Gothic, Baroque and 
Renaissance architecture. Let 
the Romantic Route be your 
guide. 


1 The Tauber valley 

2 Rothenburg obder Tauber 

3 Augsburg 

4 Wurzburg 
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Toronto: US, Europe, start off 
poles apart on farm policy 


The European Community says Presi- 
dent Reagan's suggestion at the Toron- 
to Economic Summit that farm subsid- 
ies be eliminated by the year 2000 is 
not acceptable. The Europeans pointed 
out that, whcroits the United Slates had 
significantly Increased farm subsidies, 
(lie KC had decided that ovor-prnduc- 
(imi Imd to be reduced. They pointed 
mil (lint there are 6.8 million runners in 
the KC with an average of 14 hectares 
each compared with only 2.2 million 
runners in America with an average of 
150 hectares ouch. In this article for 
the Ronn daily, Die Welt, Hmis-Jiirgen 
Mali like looks ill what these economic 
meetings are trying to uclilcte and how 
much success they have had. 

T he Toronto suminitcers must have 
wondered whether these meetings 
are worth the I rouble ami the c\)vn%c 

IluiV m ust jl UujI ll.ov. woiaLud il 

they could be better organised iilmig 
dillcreni lines, pussiblv with more at- 
leniimi being paid in longer-term issues. 

Now that each of the countries has 
held the summit twice, it is time for a in- 
terim balance. Does international coor- 
dination of cyclical policy have to play 
such n major role in summit deliber- 
ations? 

Might not much hire better if each 
country were to act on its own behalf 
and in keeping with its own interests? 

The seven leaders themselves com- 
plain of having to spend too much time 
on topical issues, but they probably 
have no choice, solutions to topical 
problems being expected of them. 

This was less the case this year than in 
the past, the general assumption being 
i hat the world economy has coped with 
Black Monday, the international stock 
market crash last October, better than 
expected. 

Fundamentally, criticism of the sum- 
mits carries little conviction. Meetings 
"f di is kind, are larg e ly held to create 
great ‘the** 

others, knowing how (hey think and net 
and where their limitations lie creates a 
basis for confidence. 

There will nut tint lly always he dis- 
putes, as in the late 1970s over the “lo- 
comotive*' theory, as to whether Japan 
and Germany ought to set the pace for 
the United States. , 

'l ime has pul paid to this particular 
dispute, but others are sure to arise. 

There cart also be no doubt that not 
alt Western economic summits havo 
ended on a propitious note, especially 
when they were too heavily burdened 
with controversial issues. 

That; for instance, was the case at .tbe 
first Bonn summit, in 1978, when the 
Seven decided at a totally inappropriate 
juncture to boost their economies. 

Most, but not the Federal Republic of 


Germany, failed to do so. When the first 
.summit was held in November 1975 ii 
was held in response in an emergency. 
Its main concern was to arrive at a re- 
sponse to freely floating exchange rates. 

There were also the repercussions of 
the oil price explosion. Ways were 
sought of getting the world economy 
back on lo the move. 

Consideration was chiefly given to 
government spending programmes aiul 
the loosening of credit restrictions. 

L itile, if any. thought was given t*» smic- 
lural dislocations as a result of the nil 
price explosion. 

By the 1977 London Minimi! inflation 
was branded a scourge because, in the 
wake of rising international prices, the 
cnlculnbility of economic data went by 
tile board. 

Bonn with its pump-priming philoso- 
phy and Tokyo with its ven lor enerev 
• me a! •'))'. i i in. ii t .-.I luiiifT •- 1 :»»•«• • 

in summit development (although the 
decoupling of economic growth from 
energy consumption has. in the final an- 
alysis. proved extremely beneficial). 

The prevailing tendency at the time 
was lo rely on the market's sclf-rcgulat- 
ing capacity, hesitantly to begin with. 

Other issues were concerned with the 
international monetary system, while in 
recent years the emphasis has been on 
structural change (despite (he high on- 
going level of unemployment). 

These, and not pump-priming, are the 
problems that increasingly press for a 
solution. They range from reducing sub- 
sidies to labour market incrustation and 
burgeoning red tape. 

Europe in particular here has much 
ground to make good. Its failure to deal 
with old industries has a detrimental ef- 
fect on both growth rates and employ- 
ment. Sights were to be set in Toronto. 

Structural change also applies to 
trodc policy. The Toronto summit 
drew up an interim balance sheet of (he 
Gatl round in time for next Deccm- 

•'^^Wllfcla^tho 6 industrialised countries’ 
markets arc thrown open to Third 
World products the debt waiver on 
which the Western leaders planned to 
concentrate in Toronto will be no more 
than fiddling with symptoms. 

Despite criticism of various kinds the 


Western economic 
summits have 
proved their worth 
even though some 
points have been 
exaggerated and 
others cast in too 
garish colours. But 
that is not the only 
reason why the 
summit round will 
continue: there is 
also a realisation 
that without it mat- 
ters would be 
worse. 

Ihint-JUriien 
Mtihnkf 
(Pie Welt. Hi mn. 
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View from the Summit: Nicolas, 3, son of Canadian 
Prime Minister Brian Mulroney (left) gate a lift from Bonn 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl In Ottawa. Hannelore Kohl Is at 
right. i fi.. I|»m 


Euro leaders head for Hanover 
as Bonn ends stint in chair 

European leaders arc meeting at the Hunovcr Summit. A main topic is the frontier- 
free market planned for 1992. Much ur the basis for discussion has been worked 
out during Bonn's six months as chairman of the European Community. This arti- 
cle, written by Wolf J. Bell for General-Anzeiger, Bonn, outlines Bonn Foreign Min- 
ister Huns-Dictrich Genschcr’s summary of (he six months in a speech to the Euro- 
pean Parliament in Strasbourg. To mark the Summit, a three-page special report 
appears in this edition of THE GERMAN TRIBUNE. It begins on page 5. 


P rogress during Germany's six 
months in the European Commun- 
ity chair was greater than expected, 
Bonn Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher told the European Parliament 
in Strasbourg. 

He said all major projects backed by 
Bonn had been put into action; progress 
had been made on many individual is- 
sues; and the Community's external rel- 
ations had been intensified on a wide 
front. 

Germany's six mouths had laid a 
promising groundwork for the Hanover 
Community Summit and for implement- 
ing n single internal market in the Euro- 
pean Community by 1992. 

Progress In the development of a 
common foreign policy within the 
framework of European Political Coop- 
eration (EPC) showed in: 
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• the joint sessions of the Council of 
Ministers with their Asean and Central 
American counterparts; 

• the swift preparations for talks on the 
fourth Lome Convention with 66 Afri- 
can, Caribbean and Pacific (ACP) coun- 
tries; 

• the encouraging state of negotiations 
between the European Community and 
Hungary on economic cooperation; 

• the inauguration of talks with the Ef- 
la countries on their future relationship 
with the single internal market; 

• the signing of the third inter- regional 
agreement on political and economic 
cooperation with the Gulf Cooperation 
Council (GCC); 

s and the imminent signing of a joint 
declaration by the European Commun- 
ity and the Council for Mutual Econorp* 
ic Assistance (Comecon), with its bear- 
ing on East- west cooperation in Eu- 
rope. 

Milestones on the road to the single 
Internal market have also been reached: 

• 'the Community’s financial basis is as- 
sured In the years ahead now the Fin- 
ance Ministers have reached Agreement; 

• the same is true of, the structural 

fund, the most important means of 
bridging the North-South gap within the 
Community, which will have a bumper 
DM 1 1 Obn -budget over the next five 
years; \ : ■ ■! ‘ • 

Continued on page 3 . .. 
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Nato ministers ponder some 
East Bloc imponderables 


M r Gorbachov’s policies and Ihe 
improvement in US-Sovicl rel- 
ations have led to widespread expect- 
ations that the world might be heading 
for a state of greater stability and secur- 
ity. 

So it may coine ns a surprise to learn 
that Nato Foreign Ministers, nt their 
spring conference in Madrid, dealt at 
some length with risks of instability that 
might urisc, especially in Europe, as a 
result of the new Soviet policy. 

it was nett even so much a matter of 
military considerations, although in 
connection with the disarmament de- 
bate and the forthcoming disarmament 
talks it is partly a matter of maintaining 
at a new level the degree or security Eu- 
rope has enjoyed in over 40 years of 
peace since the Second World War. 

The Foreign Ministers were more 
concerned, as outgoing Nato secretary- 
general Lord Carrington put it, with 
changes triggered by the Soviet reform 
policy, especially in Eastern Europe, 
"that make the future seem uncertain 
ami inuy push developments in ini pre- 
dictable directions.” 

On closer scrutiny this idea is found 
to be a likelier prospect than might at 
first glance seem to be the case. It must 
first be recalled that Mr Gorbachov 
himself has described the changes in So- 
viet home ami foreign policy he envi- 
sages ns revolutionary. 

This remark was evidently intended 
nut only to emphasise the magnitude of 
Ids reform proposals but openly lu refer 
to the risks it involved. 

Revolutions do not run a uniform and 
prearranged course; they are unpredict- 
able. They lead to lengthy periods of un- 
certainty that end only when new power 
structures emerge that are cither in 
keeping with the objectives of rcvohi- 
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tionary developments or put a stop to 
the process at the point where it threat- 
ens to turn into anarchy. 

The Sovicr Union is still far from hav- 
ing arrived at institutional safeguards 
for the individual reform targets and ad- 
justed the machinery of power to them. 

This is all lou clearly apparent from 
the public disputes over the future 
course to he taken by the Soviet Com- 
munist Party and from the occasional 
intervention from above to nudge deve- 
lopments in the desired direction. 

There con lie no doubt that the result- 
ing imponderables affect other East 
Mine .stales, all of which arc developing 
something approaching their “own road 
to socialism.” 

Some are embarking on changes of 
l heir own in the lee of Soviet reform 
policy, while others are resisting the 
pressure for change with reference (o 
(here being no nostrums generally valid 
in nil socialist countries. 

Yet even in these countries change 
will eventually prevail. The common in- 
terest of all leaderships in socialist 
countries is to maintain a functioning 
machinery of government, even ir indi- 
viduals are replaced or reshuffled. In 
other words, and for the most part, the 
influence of a single Communist Party 
and the security services must he main- 
tained. 

Dut they way in which they set abuut 
it may well differ. It is already dear that 


they arc not just looking backward at 
the Soviet Union but also forward at the 
West. In widely differing degrees they 
hope reforms will gain them access to 
aid from the West that could help them 
to maintain control over their respec- 
tive countries. 

Thin poses n number of critical prob- 
lems for the West, one being that it must 
he interested in ciicoii raging any and all 
developments that serve to emancipate 
Enstern European countries Tram the 
Soviet Union and, nhovc nil, promote 
domestic freedoms in these countries. 

That may indeed lead to an interest in 
supporting governments that embark on 
this course. For, ax British Foreign Se- 
cretary Sir Geoffrey Howe pul it, the 
West must not lay itself open to accus- 
ations of wanting to foment instability in 
the East Bloc and so to challenge the 
Soviet Union, which naturally remains n 
great power with security interests of its 
own. 

At all events crises in the East Bloc, us 
the past has shown, are always crises for 
us too. Yet we cannot allow East Bloc 
leaders to have ton easy a time of it. 

We cannot reward them early with aid 
at the outset of a roail with which they 
themselves are often not familiar and 
which they are all too often reluctant to 
take. 

It is already clear that expectations of 
assistance will be aimed at the Federal 
Republic in particular. Bonn being told it 


has a special obligation in the circum- j 
stances to normalise its relations with the 
states of Eastern Europe just as it has 
done so with its neighbours in Western 
Europe. 

We must take good care to avoid being 
saddled prematurely with a specinl re- 
sponsibility. The present situation parti- 
cularly calls for coherence and agree- 
ment between Western allies who must 
now jointly handle such uncertainties as 
may arise. 

To some extent our political flexes arc 
on the testbed — and whether we in the 
West have learnt to instinctively act in 
concert. 

At nil events the spring conference of 
the North Atlantic Council agree to keep 
a close eye on developments in individual 
East Bloc states and to take them no less 
seriously than developments in the Soviet 
Union. 

A longstanding member of the Polish 
government once described the situation 
in his country us follows: Poland is ruled 
by a Communist Party, but at bottom 
there is not a Communist in the country. 

Non-communist Polish citizens, he 
said, sometimes enjoyed greater free- i 
doms than those who were associated 
with the communist power apparatus. 

This hasically corresponds to the 
West's fundamental expectation with re- 
gard to Enure developments. 

It hopes leaders will emerge in erst- 
while communist countries who will shed 
everything (hat has doomed communist- 
style socialism to stagnation, will restore 
individual responsibility and throw the 
market further open to market forces. 

If they then, for reasons of self-protec- 
tion and to justify the past, still cal! them- 
selves leaders of socialist countries, then 
by all means let them do so. 

(Pur T.icvs Spiegel nvrlin 12 lnnvl'WS, 


Polish obstinacy ruins hopes 
of better links with Bonn 


P olish leaders seem incapable of 
struggling through to a forward- 
looking. fresh start in relations with 
Bonn. 

Their behaviour is limited to exor- 
bitant demands for cash, obstinacy 
over German wishes und repetitions of 
teascd-oui propaganda allegations. 

Just six months ago, when Bonn For- 
eign Minister Hnns-Dietrich Gcnscher 
visited Warsaw, everything looked so 
promising. 

Party leader and head of state. Gen- 
eral Jnruzetski. promised Herr 
Gen seller he was prepared to abandon 
disputes about the unhappy past and 
concentrate on cooperation. 

A visit by Chancellor Kohl later this 
year was to have ushered in the break- 
through; the Chancellor has always att- 
ached special importance to relations 
with Poland. 

This was demonstrated in a govern- 
ment policy statement in March in 
which he referred to the Soviet Union 
and to Poland alone among the states 
of Eastern Europe. 

After u commitment to Bonn’s treat- 
ies with the East Bloc and to the 1**75 
Helsinki accords the Chancellor said: 
“We will continue, bearing in iniml our 
own sorrowful past, our road to under- 
standing with the Polish people. . 

In particular we arc keen in bring 
die young in both countries closer to- 
gether and to ensure a peaceful future 
for fresh general ions." 

Tins Hiiitetneiit was one uni only (lie 
Christian and Free Democrats but also 
the Social Democrats were able to en- 
dorse unreservedly in die Bundestag. 

For General Jnruzclski. hard 
pressed by political and economic cal- 
amities and long isolated internation- 


ally after the suppression of Solidarity, 
this statement must surely have been a 
welcome change. 

But ihe way in which the Polish lead- 
ers arrive at their opinions cannot al- 
ways be logically followed. 

That was apparent at the end of 
1984 when Herr Gcnscher had to can- 
cel a visit to Warsaw — a visit that 
ought surely to have been in General 
Jaruzelski’s interest — because the 
Polish authorities placed petty obsta- 
cles in his way. 

It was naturally unacceptable for the 
German Foreign Minister not to be al- 
lowed to lay a wreath at a German war 
grave, to honour the murdered Palish 
priest. Fr Popichtszkn, and to be ac- 
companied by jnurnulist.s nominated 
by die German media. 

On thul und subsequent occasions 
forces that were (or arc) not interested 
in n reasonable relationship with the 
Federal Republic regulurly held the 
upper hand in the Polish leadership. 

They prevailed either on domestic 
grounds or in view of a temporarily 
most restrictive policy toward Bonn on 
the Soviet Union’s part. 

Mainly economic grounds, encou- 
raged by the thaw in lies between Bonn 
and Moscow, then appear to have led 
to General Jnruzclski finally saying he 
was willing to meet Bonn hnlf-wny 
(Bonn having indicated marc than 
once that it was keen on rapproche- 
ment). 

This led to Herr Gcnschcr’s visit and 


to General Jnruzclski’s statement of in- 
tent (in which he used the very same 
words as Mr Gorbachov) to open a 
new chapter in relations. 

Three working parties were to pave 
the way for the Chancellor’s visit by 
this summer. 

But nothing has come of them be- 
cause the “great leap forward” envi- 
saged by Herr Gcnscher and General 
Jaruzelski is evidently to amount to no 
more, if Warsaw has its way, than Bonn 
saving the Polish government from im- 
minent bankruptcy by means of a cash 
input of no less than DM7bn. 

Chancellor Kohl and Foreign Minis- 
ter Gcnscher are willing to help the 
Poles by means of credit guarantees fa- 
vourable rescheduling terms (Finance 
Minister Stnltcnberg has yet to be won 
over to the idea). 

But they can only do so within a rea- 
sonable financial framework and with 
reparations demands ruled out. ‘ 

With reference to the legal situation 
Bonn has energetically ruled out re- 
parations more than once, while War- 
saw constantly resurrects the issue, 

Above all, the political climate must 
be right. 

In other words, u fresh start that is to 
he bankrolled by German money must 
specifically take the Federal Repub- 
lic's interests into account. 

The Polish leaders are evidently not 
prepared to do so. 

There is a note little shorj of anach-. 
ronislic about ihe way in which Polish 


negotiators continue to strictly reject 
the use of German names for Silesian 
towns in an agreement on the esta- 
blishment of a German consulate-gen- 
eral in Cracow. 

While the Hungarian government 
expressly permits the Federal RepubJ/c 
to cater for ethnic Germans, Polish 
Foreign Minister Orzechowski has just 
again rejected the “legend of a German 
minority” — as if problems could be 
solved by constantly denying that they 
exist. 

Mr Orzechowski’s polemics against 
the allegedly “absurd and daogerow" , t 
tenet of an open German Question h 
made a mockery of by the Poles’ 
experience of division of their column 
When the Polish authoritiegjMjiny 
insist, as though it were a nuwrer of 
course, on financial compensation in 
return for each and every ♦‘concession 
by Warsaw (such as youth exchange at* , 
rangements), the “fresh start" seems f* 
be in a sorry stale indeed. 

Bernt Conrad' ; 

(Die Well. Bonn, 1 5 June (988) 
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■ CDU CONGRESS 

Better times on 
the way, 
says Kohl 

German society must gear itself to funda- 
mental change, Chnncellor Kohl told the 
CDU congress in Wiesbaden. The health 
system and the pensions scheme needed 
reforming; a rethink was needed in pre- 
paration for n frontier-free Europe in 
1992. He warned that powerful lobbies 
confronted the government in all Helds, 
but they should be defied. Intellectual 
challenges such ns coming to terms with 
the economic changes thul this new Eu- 
rope would bring needed to be met. On 
foreign affairs, he said it tlinl was import- 
ant to remain integrated in the western 
ullianec, but this did not rule out attach- 
ing key Importance to friendship with the 
Soviet Union. Hans Jftrg Soltorf reports 
on the congress for Ilandelsblatt, (lie 
Dlisseldori business dally. 

C hristian Democrats have been 
urged to show greater staying pow- 
er until the positive side of government 
policies were felt and the difficult times 
were past. 

Chnncellor Kohl, who is nlso party 
chairman, said in his opening address at 
the party congress that this was prob- 
ably the most difficult period of the 
legislative period. 

Complicated and far-reaching deci- 
sions needed to be taken. These were 
not regarded h\ evefvb"i!\ .isesM-nii.d 
'‘“""Blit, he reminded delegates, the once 
(.nnirnscrsiul CDU foreign policy was 
now \\idcl\ accepted — even by the SPU 
Opposition. The CDU would also 
achieve a similar breakthrough in its 
domestic policy reforms. 

The entire West German society must 
adjust to fundamental change, industry 
was already preparing for the frontier- 
free Europe at the end of 1992. 

He said the expected changes were 
comparable only with the watershed of 
the 1948 currency reform. 

Rethinking was needed to push 
through reforms. The planned tax reform 
plus planned increases in consumer tax 
needed to be pushed through (opponents 
arc saying that one cancels out the other). 
Reforms of the health system, the pen- 
sions scheme and of posts and telecom- 
munications were also needed. 

The Chancellor said that the SPD has 
no viable concept for tackling these tasks. 
Major reform projects could not be ex- 
pected to become self-sustaining. In all 
fields the Bonn government was confront- 


• the economic challenges, especially 
with an eye to the creation of a single Eu- 
ropean market nt the end of 1992, and 

• the demographic challenges, which rel- 
ate to such varying questions as safe- 
guarding the pensions scheme, education, 
housing or ensuring the combat strength 
of the Bundcswehr. 

Kohl described the economic point of 
departure for the realisation of die 
planned reforms ns encouraging. 

The social market economy remained 
the “model and mark of quality" of CDU 
policies. 

Trying to find a solution to the prob- 
lems always meant trying to reduce unem- 
ployment. 

But it would only be possible to con- 
solidate Germany’s role in the 1990s if 
society learnt not to live beyond its 
means — both in industry and the wel- 
fare slate. 

Employers and trade unions had a 
special responsibility. If they failed to 
do justice to (heir social commitment in 
the field of labour costs and ancillary 
wage costs there would be /ewer jobs, 
not more, despite all political effort. 

The declining German population 
(down almost two million in 21) yearsjwas 
the biggest danger. The trend was accele- 
rating. 

This would have repercussions for gov- 
ernment. industry and society its a whole. 
Peace, law and tinier might be jeopar- 
dised if Ihe social welfare system failed to 
adjust. 

All parties must make their contribu- 
tion to structural reform. 

Kohl underlined the link between dom- 
estic mid foreign policies: “We must keep 
our own house in order if we w ant i*» re- 
tain our influence and persuasiveness 
elsewhere." 

A crow mu internationalisation «»( poli- 
llv. ■> lu. led 1“ illbiltlMlI lApCllillH'IO «>ll 

Bonn to take a greater international re- 
sponsibility 

Although sonic ol these expectations 
were too high Germany could not simply 
opt out of commit me nts because it was 
unable to fulfil (hem. 

East- West relations had moved into a 
new dynamic phase and it was not yet 
clear where this would lead. 

The decisive task for the CDU was still 
to safeguard the unity of the nation and 
the state und to ensure unity and freedom 
of Germany in free self-determination. 

But it was important to remain inte- 
grated in and share the values of the west- 
ern alliance and the European Comraun- 
ity. 

This did not rule out attaching key im- 
portance to the relationship with the So- 
viet Union. 

With an eye to the entire East Bloc, 
Kohl said Germany welcomed any hand 
reached out in friendship. 

■ Hans Jorg Soltorf 
(MandelsbluU. Diisseldorf, 14 June 1988) 


Rank and file seek figure to 
lead them out of crisis 


The CDU is in the middle of an identity 
crisis and issues are not the only cause, 
says J5rg Bischoff in Sluitgarter Zcltung. 
Reporting from the parly congress in 
Wiesbaden, he said tliut 11 became clear 
members arc wnillng for personalities to 
lead them out or (he crisis. Yet Chancel- 
lor Kohl was unable to accommodate 
them. 

F ive years after the Wentle, the much- 
vaunted change that the coalition 
promised when it came to power in 
1982, Ihe senior partner, the CDU, is a 
party in crisis. 

It has been gening poor election results 
in the Lander, its public image is tur- 
nished, and it has laboured under the ef- 
fects of the Hurschcl affair (in which the 
former Premier of Schleswig-1 Ini stein 
was found dead in a Swiss hotel after den- 
ying t unning a dirty tricks campaign). 

But the Hurschcl affair plays only a su- 
perficial role. The real reasons for the 
problem go deeper. Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl was right when he told tlw party 
conference in Wiesbaden thul the party 
still hasn't coine to terms with its role as 
“Chancellor party" after its years ill oppo- 
sition. 

At grass-roots, party members groan 
about having publicly to buck unpalatable 
compromises for tltc sake ol the coali- 
tion's image. 

Aviation fuel, death benefits and 
abortion advice have apparently be- 
come the key issues which vividly il- 
lustrate the conflict between sharing 
power and stiekme to principles. 

I lu. i.oul.*, liuWLVtl, tile Illicit- hailgc ' 
able. Til is time it was the fundamental- 
ism of young and old anti-abortionists 
which caused the outbursts in Wiesbad- 
en. but it could easily have been the par- 
ty's Dciitschlandpolitik, its disarma- 
ment or its human rights policies. 

Issues arc not the only cause of the 
identity crisis; the rank and file arc wait- 
ing for personalities to net. 

The cool reception given to Kohl, 
who is also the party chairman, was an 
understandable response to his inability 
to give anything but words. 

He kept on calling for loyalty, disci- 
pline, the willingness to compromise, 
and the courage to see through the 
“most difficult phase oF internal re- 
forms" in the Bonn government. The 
party’s rank and file want more. 

They feel unable to wholeheartedly 
support a Chancellor who views himself 
as a mere administrator of power. 

Entangled in coalition discord and 
constraints, he seems to have lost the 
feeling for his party which was such a 


major foundation of his repeatedly un- 
derestimated qualities of leadership 
during the years in opposition and the 
early years of the coalition. 

Kohl was unable to revive the vision 
of a “people’s party of the ccniTe" which 
he used to pull it out of its low 1 5 years 
ago and back into power. 

CDU business manager, Heine r 
Gcisslcr, seemed more able in Wiesbad- 
en to strike a more acceptable chord. 

As opposed to the parly congress in 
Bonn six months before, in which he 
valiantly backed Kohl in Hie wake of the 
debacle of the Barschel affair, he this 
time turned delegates' attention away 
from the depths of day-to-day politics 
and inwards the future lie sees. 

Walter Wallmann, l.othar Spiith, Rita 
Siissniuth and Norhert Bliim were llie 
names he used to symbolise the direc- 
tion he would like the party to take. 

lie emphasised that loyally to the 
Chancellor need not rule out voicing 
new ideas about the fn litre. 

Restructuring the welfare stale, envi- 
ronmental protection, solidarity with 
the Third World, and the retention of n 
Christian concept of mankind in a secu- 
larised world were fields of action vvhic 
were welcomed at grass-roots. 

Many delegates inferred that this in- 
dicates a growing conflict between Kohl 
ami Geissler and that Kohl might even 
drop Gcisslcr as business manager next 
year and commit him to tight cabinet 
discipline by giving him a ministerial 
portfolio. And all this in the ve:tr before 
the next general election 

II these leallv ire Kohl'*- intcnitmis 
the party congress must have made him 
realise that restructuring the leadership 
would weaken his position in the party 
The Christian Democrats under Kidd 
are by no means suffering from too 
much progressive ness and openness for 
questions resulting from society's shift 
in values, the new technologies, the dis- 
solution of (he traditional social strata 
and the associated new ways of life. 

On the contrary, the election results 
.show that they in their capacity as a gov- 
ernment party, are running the risk of neg- 
lecting the individualisation of the elector- 
ate. But Geissler must ask himself whether 
loyalty to principles and the Christian con- 
cept of mankind really are the criteria 
through which a people’s party can solve, 
for example, the problem of the growing 
number of uncommitted voters. Wouldn't 
a new pragmatism be better? 

The CDU cannot continue to simply 
settle for coalition compromises which 
are full of problems. JSrgBixhoff 

i (StuMgartcrZeituiig, 16 June 1988) 


Kohl said the government should not 
yield to pressure and said he would per- 
sonally set an example. 

He referred to the Christian concept of 
man as. the source of the strength needed 
to shape the future and as n compass for 
the party's political orientation, This ap- 
plied tn domestic and foreign policies as 
well as to Dcutschlandpolitik. 

But sucrificc was needed to get the re- 
forms through. This had to be made clear 
to young people in particular. 

The general political objective formu- 
lated by Kohl was to safeguard the quality 
of Germany os a business location <ond 
place to live “for the 1 990s and beyond" 

* This was basically an intellectual chal- 
lenge requiring a willingness to do some 
rethinking in two fields in particular: 


iued from page 1 


• while agreement on dereslriction of 
capital transfers within the Community 
represents the first major step in the direc- 
tion of the single internal market. 

There have been many other advances: 
progress in opening up public-sector con- 
tracts markets; in preparing for a patent 
agreement and standardisation of brand- 
name regulations; in greater freedom of 
services, especially in the insurance indus- 
try;, and in standardisation and mutual re- 
cognition of university degrees. i • 

• The 1 2 Environment! Ministers had; 
dorte tolerably well with agrepjjiefits on 
improving; clean air. regulations, on Water 
purification , and on . emergency; precau- 
tions, Health Ministers agfeed . lo . booSt 
cooperation in combating Aids and can- 


In the education sector the Erasmus 
and Kometi programmes were begun; they 
provide for 3,000 scholarships for stu- 
dents and research staff and for DM30m 
to be invested in cooperation between the 
; universities and industry. 

In the arts, agreement wits readied on 
the first Eastern European capital, prob- 
ably Budapest, as “European cultural cap- ; 

-tar for 1991. 

Seldom have the Community’s Councils’ ' 
of Ministers work*#; more intensively ;pf<r 
talked more • regtriariy. Some decisions 
have yet to be reached, such as oh major 
research and technology projects. 
i Progress has been made on almost all 
.points' in the ambitious Gorman ,0^- 
'grortime over the slxjipnUis. v^. 

: Bonn honestly' deseryeaWhd unacctas- f 

tomedpidse-y^oedi^^^coJsJsfeQues 


Defers? jiifc&dent of the European Com- 
mission, who said it had given the Com- 
munity a fresh boost. 

European Community heads of state 
and government will confer in Hanover at 
the end of the month unburdened Cor the 
first time in' ages by budget problems and 
details and will be able to concentrate oh 
-Europe's political perspectives. 
v T^he Hanover summit could prove a 
'crowning aohiuvemetii if Bonn's final goal 
| R eached and a timetable is agreed oh 
■ further moves toward implementation of 
(he single internal markets 
this and. the first, trnilbhizing decision 
on a European monetary pnlon will be ihe 
. toughest tasks that confront the Commuti- 
;• itY.in the {Sanahead. • 

.i . ; ->u " . Wolf J. Beit •; 

r, i . t0cp«rli-An»ciEer, doan,T<iJiirieJ9.8&) 
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■ THE GERMANfES 

35 years after crushed revolt, a Bonn 
minister makes a sentimental journey 


T hirty-five years have passed since the 
bleak, rainy June flay when East 
Germans look to the streets in protest 
against the East Merlin regime. 

Construction workers on Stnlinnlicc 
were the lirst. They were soon followed 
hy strikers, demon strsi tors and rebels in 
more than 300 cities, towns and villages. 

Their initial demand on this wet sunt' 
liter day in L95.1 was merely for the can- 
cellation of a LO-jjer-ccnt increase in 
working norms. Then came choruses of 
"Dmvn with the government!'’ nmi calls 
for free elections. 

Then they clamoured for a Russian 
troop withdrawal. But not for long. Rus- 
sian tanks roiled into hast Berlin and the 
Red Army was sent into action in 150 
places. 

A few shots were fired and the popular 
uprising was put dow-n by nightfall. 

ll was the first uprising, hut not (he 
Iasi, to shake the Soviet empire. Three 
years later, the Hungarians rose up. 

Hundreds of thousands of East Ger- 
mans were voting with their feel mid 
heading west ami. the exodus became so 
great hy 1*161 that the witless l-ast Berlin 
leaders built the Berlin Wall to stop 
them. 

The Poles ruse ill 1 956 and in 1 98(1- 
81. The Czechs ami Slovaks saw for 
themselves on 21 August 1908 Soviet 
tanks putting down the Prague Spring. 

On each occasion there was an outcry 
in the West, hut caution prevailed. The 


DIE«ZEIT 


Western powers kept out of the workers’ 
uprising in East Germany just as they 
later looked on while Hungary and 
Poland were ahiiize, the division of Ber- 
lin was reinforced in cement and Brezh- 
nev ended the Dubcck reforms in Cze- 
choslovakia. 

On 1 7 June 1953 we saw in action for 
the first time an axiom that still applies: 
any idea of intervention, liberation or 
rollback is ruled out hy the threat of a 
nuclear holocaust. 

Nuclear weapons impose a tahoo on 
ahiupt changes in what the 19 7(1 Mos- 
cow Treaty terms the "existing real .situa- 
tion.” Change is now a mutter for long- 
term, protracted social processes. 

A few months before June 1953 Hnns- 
Dictrich Genscher, then 25, left East Ger- 
many. He returned earlier this month, 36 
years Inter, ns Bonn Foreign Minister. 

In Potsdam he made a speech to the 
annual meeting of the Institute for East- 
West Security Studies on "New Perspec- 
tives of West-Easi Security Problems." 

On a moving, emotional note he told 
the conference: 'The German Democratic 
Republic is the part of Germany where, in 
Halle on the Saalc. I was horn. It is where 
l grew up and went to school. I studied at 


Halle and Leipzig universities. My father 
and grandparents nre buried here. This fs 
my home.” 

For a moment the 180 delegates from 
20 countries held their breath. One man’s 
tale told the talc of (he entire German 
nation. 

Herr Genscher's speech showed sor- 
row over his country’s division, but also 
in a realisation of the need to aim for 
understanding and cooperation regard- 
less of differences. 

Last, hut not least, it showed a determi- 
nation not to see the division of Europe 
and titc even harsher division of Germany 
as history's last word on the subject. 

"The energy that was wasted on setting 
up frontier installations,” he snid in the 
old Potsdam Hat hints, “must now he coll- 
een [rated on the abolition of frontiers and 
waits ami on the intensification of con- 
tacts." 

'The dream of u boundless Europe and 
the idea of the Continent as a “common 
house" were the themes of. the Potsdam 
debate. Bui the extent to which reality 
lags behind them was constantly appar- 
ent. 

1 lerr Genscher and his party were held 
up for half an hour at the border between 
Potsdam and West Berlin. Despite the 
preferential treat mem that Western visi- 
tors were given they were depressed by 
the extensive ami sophisticated border 
installations on the nearby autobahn. 

Cccilienhuf, where Stalin, Churchill 
and Rnnsevetf cdRcimcrl the future of 
Europe in I 945, the curtains in what once 
was the Crown Princess’s study did not 
prevent some visitors from looking out 
the window — and getting a shock. 

The Berlin Wall and a wire fence seven 
metres (22ft) tad run right alongside the 
castle grounds. 

It became clear at the Potsdam meeting 
that views on what the European house 
might look like were poles apart. East 
Berlin Foreign Minister Oskar Fischer 
outlined his plans, designed to extend 
from the Atlantic to the Urals and to be 
based on the 1 975 Helsinki Final Act and 
its "balanced implementation by all con- 
cerned". 

His moral was that no-one feels himself 
to be the custodian of the sole truth. His 
legnl viewpoint was that no dweller has 
sole use of the European house, merely 
(hat of his own npartment. 

A spirit of goud neigh bo tidiness was to 
prevail, with the community jointly 
responsible for maintaining internal and 
external security. 

Several points were not clarified, What 
role is, for instance, to be allotted to the 
United States nnd Canada? Must they 
quit (he common house of Europe? ■ 

That would give a rumbustious super- 
power, the Soviet Union, an opportunity 
of unilaterally laying down the law — and 
fixing the rent — for the others. 

America and Canada were co-signato- 
ries of the CSCE Final Act. That makes 
them cn-dwcllcrs in the European house. 
Their guarantee of the house rules Is a 
cornerstone of the entire structure. 

In the final analysis it was the Russians 
in Poisdum who made it clear that Ameri- 
ca was politically and culturally n part of 
Europe und was not to be expelled from 
the Old World. It was better for it to be 
bound by its commitments in Europe 
than to be able uncontrolled ly and uncon- 
trollably to throw ii$ weight into the bal- 
ance elsewhere. 


Besides, what is to be understood by 
the tenet that everyone has free use of his 
own apartment? Is every state entitled to 
behave entirely as it secs fit within its own 
borders? 

Herr Fischer quoted Frederick the 
Great’s maxim “let everyone be happy in 
his own way” but interpreted it solely in 
foreign policy terms. 

Must it not foremost apply to domestic 
affairs everywhere? Mr Gorbachov’s glas- 
nost nnd perestroika sound hope here. 

But well-founded doubts remain as to 
whether the new Soviet leader has really 
departed from the Brezhnev doctrine 
according to which the Soviet Union was 
entitled to intervene in East Bloc coun- 
tries. 

Another unanswered question is how 
long East Berlin plans to continue to lag 
behind the edict of tolerance proclaimed 
by the Great Elector in the late 17th cen- 
tury. 

The common house of Europe is pres- 
umably to he built on existing found- 
ations. The East will hear nothing of 
changes to existing frontiers. 

That makes it ail the more important 
for the West to insist on borders being 
made easier to cross. True, they mm be i 
respected ns a fundamental prerequisite 
of peace, but only their permeability can 
make them bearable. Borderlines must 
mark nnd not separate. 

The more clearly the joint responsibil- 
ity for survival was expressed, as Herr 
Genscher put it. “the more anachronistic 
everything lluit artificially separates in 
will seem. The Wall and exit restrictions 
are relics of (his kind." 

To what extent are East Berlin’s lend- 
ers either willing or able to agree to 
scrapping these relics? 

Hamburg Christian Democrat Volkci 
Rilhe graphically outlined the Western 
model of the common house of Europe in 
Potsdam. 

He said: “A house must have walls, but 
in the right place. They must hold the 
house together and not take the place of 
(lie doors. 

“Residents must jointly be able to hold 
parties on the verandah or in the lobby 
nnd must be able to meet anywhere in the 
building. And if we were then to make 
sure that the tanks were withdrawn from 
the vicinity of the piano..." 

He may nol have gone into further 
detail, but his meaning was clear. The 
security forces must also be cleared out of 
the cellar, another Western politician 
added. 

An American institute may now be 
able, with West German money, to hoM » 
an international conference in East Ger; 
many, and that alone is a great leap: ftp* 
ward. 

US Assistant Secretary of State 'Phillip 
Whitehead said there was hope that Mr 
Gorbnchov might be able to bring about 
change without peoples having to take up 
arms. 1 

The difficulties Soviet reform propo- 
sals face are self-evident. Mr Gorbachov 
has no choice bur to fight. 

The pace of change presents further 
risks. If it progresses loo slowly, pent-up ; 
dissatisfaction and disappointed hopes 
might again try a revolutionary outlet. If ft 
is too rapid, events could got out of hand. 1 

Both contingencies might lead 
Soviet tanks being ordered out again, 
which would crush all the' now 
approaches to viewpoints shared by Bast , 
and West. • • 

To this day fires anywhere in the East- 
ern wing of the common house of Europe 
Could trigger an explosion such as the onq 
that shook East Germany 35 years ago.- ; 

Yet another reason why Mr Gorba- 
chov should be wished success and luck. 

, . Theo Sommer ! 

• i (Dio Zell.Hamburg, l7.Jifftc.l0M) 
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Monetary union dominates as 
all eyes look to 1992 


European monetary union will be a 
major Issue at the European Summit in 
Hanover. Germany, which hands over 
the EC chair to Greece at (lie end of the 
month, has made sure that, with 1992 
and a single internal European market 
looming ever closer, monetary union and 
rclnled Issues under dispute such as a 
European central bank; a common cur- 
rency (unlike the European Currency 
Units, or Ecu, which Is not n real curren- 
cy hut a trade-weighted basket of curren- 
cies); nnd capital flows across borders; 
will all get tin airing. To mnrk the Sum- 
mit, and with an eye on 1992, THE 
GERMAN TRIBUNE is running n llircc- 
page Hanover Special. On this page. 


Walter Ludstcck, writing in the Munich 
daily, Siidileuische Zettung, says that, 
after 1992, there will be gains and losses 
— but no one really knows who will gain 
and who will lose. On the two following 
pages, the retiring Brussels Commis- 
sioner for Industry and research, Karl- 
Heinz Narjes, Is interviewed by Sabine 
Meyer and Peter Abspnchcr for the 
tViirnberger Nach rich fen; Heinz Slndl- 
niann writes in the Frankfurter Allge- 
ineinc Zelauig about the problems the 
presidency of the European Commission 
brings; nnd Edmund Els, in the columns 
of the ( ieneral-Anzelger norm, tells how 
1992 will menu big problems ns well ns 
big opportunities. 



A mong the changes planned by 1992 
are the abolition of customs barriers 
between European Community member- 
stales. 

This may be the must spectacular step 
in the direction of a single internal mar- 
ket hut it is neither the only one nor, 
arguably, the most important. 

In a 1985 white paper, the European 
Commission listed nearly 300 changes 
dint will be necessary. 

The white paper dates back to the 
sobering appraisal made by the Brussels 
Commission at the beginning of M. 
Dolors’ presidency. 

In view of increasing economic diffi- 
culties member-countries were finding 
national needs more pressing than Euro- 
pean considerations, with the result that 
European integration was marking time. 

Europe, the Commission found, needs 
a new vision. This conclusion coincided 
with a growing realisation by member- 
slates that going it alone was unlikely to 
work in view of competition and the 
power struggle with Japan and the Unit- 
ed Stales. 

The idea of a single internal market 
came at the right lime and the enthusias- 
tic reception it was given in a number of 
countries exceeded the expectations of 
its initiators. 

in June 1985 the European Council, 
or summit meeting of Community heads 
of government, approved (lie while paper 
in Milan. 

The fundamental first stage hail been 
accomplished. Approval of the Single 
European Act was the siv>«nd. bv fawm - 
decisions it iieccicraicii (tie 
dccisii in-making process, which wus an 
important pomi given the sheer number 
ot internal market agreements that 
needed to be reached. 

Besides, the Community's powers 
were extended to include such funda- 
mental sectors as environmental protec- 
tion and research. 

in a third stage the Community heads 
of government lost February earmarked 
funds for putting the internal market con- 
cept into practice. 

"The way is now clear," said a jubilant 
M. Delors after the European summit 
held early this year. 

Community heads of government had, 
in particular, cleared obstacles to the sec- 
ond project coupled with the internal 
market. 

As a Europe without frontiers seems 
likely to benefit first and foremost the 


more industrialised states in central ami 
northern Europe, the Community plans to 
do .something for economically backward 
peripheral areas and for traditional indus- 
trial regions facing structural problems. 

By 1993, they decided. Community 
funds earmarked for these purposes were 
to be trebled. The Structural Fund will 
then have 13 billion ECUs, or roughly 
DM26hn, at its disposal. 

This fund, toward which meinhcr- 
Mates will contribute us a gesture of 
solidarity, is envisaged as preventing the 
gup between rich and poor metnher- 
counlries growing even wider. 

Now agreement has heen readied on 
the Structural Fund the Community can 
concentrate on eliminating tariff and 
other barriers. Proposals are being sub- 
mitted in ‘.witt siuv vsM.in 

About :uu tii liic 266 proposal?, envi- 
saged have been presented to the Council 
ol Ministers for consideration. The 
Council has so far approved 77 ol them. 

By the end of the year the Commission 
plans to have nine out of ten drafts ready 
for submission and hopes the Council 
will have given about 150 of them its 
blessing. 

This comprehensive legislative offen- 
sive has been launched by Community 
institutions to dear obstacles at three 
levels: physical, fiscal and icchnico-legal. 

Dc restriction is to apply both to trade 
and industry and to services and the pro- 
fessions. 

The present particularism is most 
patently in evidence at borders between 
member-slates. Customs checks still make 
sense, of course; they help to enforce a 
wide range of regulations governing taxa- 
tion, safety, health, statistics and so on. 


Yet they are also a hindrance to ami mi 
extra cost factor in (he free trade in 
goods and services between member- 
stales. 

They lend to separate them, not to tor- 
go links. 'Hie single internal market 
should eliminate these physical barriers 
between Community countries by 1992. 

Tiiiii presupposes the liurmtmiviiiion 
of an entire range of national provisions, 
first und foremost indirect taxation. The 
groundwork was laid years sigo with the 
introduction of value-added tax as a 
common turnover lax. 

At present ft varies from country to 
country, ranging from zero to 38 per 
cent, with a standard rale of between I 2 
and 25 per cent. There is also a reduced 
rate for everyday items and a higher rale 

tor In Mil v COi.iU 

the European Commission is working 
on the assumption that VAT rates need 
luu be identical: local sales lux rales vary 
in the United States, for instance. 

But they must he approximated in u 
bandwidth of between 14 and 20 per 
cent, with a reduced rate of between four 
and nine per cent. 

German VAT. or Mehmvrtsteuer, falls 
within this bandwidth and needn't he 
changed. The standard rate is 14 per cent, 
with a reduced rate of seven percent. 

But Germany will have to make a num- 
ber of changes to customs and excise dut- 
ies if the Commission’s plans are 
approved. 

They provide for a mere five duties (on 
oil. tobacco, beer, wine and spirits) and 
for harmonisation of rules. Some Ger- 
man duties would be scrapped, others 
would need to be rerated. 

For Germany the reforms envisaged 


by the European Commission would 
surely not present insuperable problems. 
That is more than can be snid for u num- 
ber or other countries, especially Den- 
mark. 

Tax harmonisation seems sure to be 
the toughest nut to crack on the way to 
the single internal market. 

The most obstacles to free trade in 
goods and services arc imposed at the 
tcchuieo-lcgal level. Elimination of tech- 
nical trade barriers is essential. 

The Commission has adopted a new 
strategy in a bid to make swifter progress 
toward hojmonisation. , Instead of 
detailed joint standards, minimum health 
and safety rules arc to bo laid down. 

The Commission has also endorsed a 
second principle: tJmt of reciprocal 
recognition of national specifications, 
subject to Community standards if 
applicable. 

This is part of u thread linking several 
proposals intended to ensure freedom to 
work nnd conduct a profession in all EC 
countries. 

It ttppiies to mutual recognition of uni- 
versity qualifications, which is important 
for professions. 

it .shows in Commission plans to 
recognise banking and insurance 
licenses. 

in addition to freedom to set up in 
business anywhere in the Community the 
Commission wants to open up markets, 
especially for public sector contracts. 

ll does not want national contractors 
to gel prelcreitee for govern mem con- 
tracts (public works, buildings, plant and 
equipment). 

Derestrict imi ol capital transactions i- 
another point. I his is though) to he vital 
if the internal market is to function pt>»p- 
erly. 

Commission ptopusab also envisage 
(reel markets (arid tuinnontsiniunt in 
civil aviation, road haulage, telecom, 
broadcast ing, insurance and bn.itn.ial 
services. 

Once the obstacles to liberalisation 
and harmonisation have been cleared. 
Brussels says, we will have reached the 
promised land of growth. 

A survey backs this. The so-called 
Cecchini Report concludes thnt the eli- 
mination of trade barriers, the produc- 
tion of longer runs for sale throughout 
the Community, the more intensive 
competition and further benefits will, in 
the medium term, lead to the following: 

• a nearly five-per-cent increase in the 
gross domestic product; 

• □ six-per-cent cut in prices; 

• and the creation of about 1.8 million 
jobs. 

But more intensive competition also 
Continued on page 7 
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EC SUMMIT 


ucstiim: Has the single internal mar- 
in the Euiropcnn Community in 
1992 perhaps been getting too much 
premature praise? 

Narjes: Not in my opinion. First of all. 
this goal is no longer optional hut an offi- 
cial Community objective. .Second, it is 
essential. T here is no alternative. 

T he creation of tltc internal market is a 
move unparalleled in economic history. 

Q: A Commission study expects a 
unified market to give a substantial boost 
to growth and creme between two to three 
million jobs in the Community. How can 
this be achieved? 

Narjes: We carried out over 10,000 
individual interviews with businessmen, 
trade unions and administrative authorit- 
ies in the Community's member states. 

T his provided a representative survey 
of their expectations and concrete plans. 

For purely economic reasons, we need 
a fixed deadline in order to give industry 
the reliable data it needs to plan for the 
future. First of all, the intcrntil market cuts 
costs. Border checks are a practical exam- 
ple. 

Up to now, in terms of the total time 
taken, the average speed of a lorry with 
trailer travelling from Antwerp to T urin 
was roughly 2l)kinph. 

Ibis is the result of time-consuming 
customs clearance, limited opuning hours 
of customs clearance offices and other red 
tape procedure. 

Get rid of all this, and the average 
speed increases to tiOkmph. The lorries 
can operate three limes more efficiently 
than now. 

Or think of the money needed just for 
the many forms, the changing of money at 
the border or border-crossing fees. 

Altogether, costs amounting to 2 per 
cent nf the GNP could be saved by 1992. 
One per cent in the European Community 
currently amounts to about DM8Ubn. 

So you can imagine what amounts are 
involved. This means falling prices for the 
consumer and greater productivity for 
firms. 

The second major obstacle is invest- 
ment. Firms will have to lake more seri- 
ously structural changes which were 
essential anyway. 

They will concentrate their product 
range where the market situation is most 
favourable. 

They can reap the benefits of a Com- 
munity-wide division of labour and more 
efficient series-related production. This 
opens up new opportunities in non-Com- 
munity countries. 

Q: What changes will there be in infra s- 


A Brussels Commissioner 
looks at the new Europe 
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tructure, for example, or in transport 
links? 

Narjes: In my opinion, we can expect a 
surge in investment amounting to at lenst 
*10 billion Ecus (a good DMRObn). What 
form will this take? 

The construction of additional transal- 
pine links, for example, or or additional 
bridges and tunnels to Scandinavia. Or 
the accelerated introduction of high- 
speed trains. 

The telecommunications field will also 
attract an enormous amount of invest- 
ment. We expect 500 billion Ecus by the 
year 2000. 

Digitalised broadband cabling and 
satellite broadcasting are our railroad to 
the 21st century. 

Q: How will this he distributed? Aren't 
Mime regions likely in get richer and 
others even poorer? 

Narjes: Our efforts to double the struc- 
tural fund for the less developed regions 
would suggest that this will not happen. 

For the recipient countries ihe whole 
development lias a Marshall Plan dimen- 
sion. Roughly 60 million people will ben- 
efit, above all, in Portugal, Greece, Spain 
and Ireland. 

At least DM26bn will be available each 
year for the structural fund. 

The money will help recipient regions, 
make foreign investment more attractive 
ami may also create new markets. 

Q: When will the internal market really 
exist? Could you give an illustration? 

Narjes: The internal market will exist 
when it is possible to run a mail order 
business from any part of Community. 

This means when a businessman can 
carry out his foreign exchange, VAT and 
other tax transactions without an unrea- 
sonable amount of extra expense. In my 
opinion this is a test ease. 

What is more, the situation will change 
considerably in the banking sector. The 
time and expense of their accounting 
methods in cross-border banking transac- 
tions have an adverse rather than stimu- 
lating effect. 

Q: How does the Federal Republic of 
Germany compare with its partners as a 


business location? Arc complaints about 
its diminishing appeal) justified? 

Narjes: i regard this as a -welcome dis- 
cussion. Some people arc annoyed 
because it makes it clear where the real 
costs lie in Germany. 

This is very useful. It increases an 
awareness of the fact that resources arc 
not unlimited. Changes can be expected. 
In the field of energy prices in Germany, 
for example. 

An industrial operation which needs 
electricity costing 15 pfennigs in Stuttgart 
only costs 10 pfennings in the Alsace. 
Many fields of production are energy- 
intensive, and these costs play n major 
role. 

Or take telephone charges, for exam- 
ple. Not so long ago it was cheaper for a 
US correspondent working in Germany to 
fly to the firm's lieadqiinrlers in London 
in the evening, telex his report to the 
USA, and tly back to Germany the next 
morning than to spend the nigh: in Ger- 
many and telex his report from there. 
T hese absurdities cannot continue. 

Q: Let us take an example fur the com- 
plete opposite of competition and a liber- 
alised marker, road haulage. What Is 
planned for the future here? 

Narjes: In this sector there is no 
competition; guilds still exist as they did in 
the 18lh century-. This must be eliminated, 
if we arc to make headway. Costs, such as 
the extreme differences in taxes on lorries, 
must be harmonised as well as driving 
limes and safely provisions. 

It is no good for some countries to 
believe that they can obtain their share of 
a future market without minimum services 
in return. 

Q: Almost all of the big government 
contracts, for example, by the Post Office, 
arc placed nationally. Large assets and 
jobs arc at stake. In future, an honest invi- 
tation of tenders throughout Europe is 
planned. Can this be enforced? 

Narjes: I admit Uiat the open invitation 
of lenders has so far only been achieved 
fragment arily. 

However, the goal of a Europe-wide 
invitation of tenders, without restrictions, 


! 



Mall order la the Euro yardstick,,, j 
Narjaa. (Phnin: Pu|y-Pit«| 

wns laid down nt the last European Com- 
munity summit. 

There arc bound to be problems, but 
we cannot tolerate exceptions. 

Consumers and taxpayers have a right 
to demand competition. This even relates 
to the procurement for defence budgets. 

We take this aspect seriously. I 

Q: Internal market, that also means 
closer cooperation in the monetary policy 
field, culminating perhaps even in a Euro- 
pean central bank. Bonn's misgivings, 
however, arc particularly pronounced. 

Narjes: 1 have experienced changing 
tactical situations for decades. 

Some say that the internal market 
should be set up first and the common 
currency added later, as a culmination: 
this is the culmination theory. 

Others soy that the currency should 
come first and industry will follow the 
example: this is the locomotive theory. 

The actual development will undoub- 
tedly be n parallel one. in phases. 

(J: In the final analysis, the measure for 
success will be the benefit for consumers. 
What does the man/woman in the street 
stand to gain from the internal market? 

Narjes: First of all, consumers will ben- 
efit from the increase in prosperity. They 
will have greater access to a much more 
extensive range of offers. 

Consumers are also employees. Two 
million new jobs will give people a chance 
who do not have one today. 

Consumers will also benefit as taxpay- 
ers once the government starts employing 
its money much more efficiently than they 
do today, for example, in the case of the 
invitation of tenders. 

A reduction of costs always provi^..,; 
greater scope for investment.. : . 

We only have one serious enenv 
lethargy, an inability to make deck#® 5 - 
This calcification in the mind prevails us 
from doing what is needed. » - ** ' 

(NUmherger Nochrichicn, 12 May 1988) > 
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N o German has hended the Euro- 
pean Commission since Walter 
Hallsteinfrom 1958 to 1967. 

Hallstcin was a state secretary at the 
Foreign Ministry, where he worked 
closely with Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer, before going to Brussels. 

Under his leadership, the Commis- 
sion quickly gained in reputation. It 
was a lime of building in the Commis- 
sion, it wns a time when talented men 
were attracted to Brussels. 

The impetus was lost in the middle 
of the 1 960s nfter President dc Gaulle 
used his veto to defeut n move to intro- 
duce majority decisions. Tlte Com- 
munity stagnated und the Commission 
began to lose influence und prestige. 

Delors’ time in office has heralded 
progress once ugnin. Under him, the 
plan to create u single European mar- 
ket by 1992 was drawn up. This will 
allow the free movement of people, 
guods and services between the 12 
member states. 

Hie slogan Europe 92 has triggered 
off unexpected reactions everywhere. 
There is again an air of expectancy in 
the Community. 

After more than 20 years, Germany 
once more hopes that n German will 
head the Commission: Bonn Econom- 
ics Minister Murtin Uangc niann hus 
said he would like the job. 

Delors’ presidency ends in Decem- 
ber. But it muy be that a majority in 
Hanover will vote to extend his lime in 
office. 

The Frenchman ha** wmt atfmiraiuMi 
mi all Miles lul liia eiiwig) .mil Ills all li- 
ny tn get things done. 


What Commission presidency 
would demand of Bangemann 

Bonn Economics Minister Martin Bangemann is in line to be the first German 
president of the European Commission for 20 years. It all depends on whether 
European Community heads of government want Jacques Delors to slay on for 
another two years or not. They will probably decide at the Hanover summit. 


Even British Prime Minister Mar- 
garet Thatcher, who docs not have a 
high opinion of Eurocrats generally, is 
impressed. 

A decision will probably be made at 
the Hanover summit. An unwritten 
Community rule says that Ihe heads of 
government negotiate a successor six 
months before the president’s term 
ends. 

If Delors, who does have political 
ambitions in France, docs make him- 
self again available for (he Commis- 
sion job, Bangemann would' still go 
Brussels. 

lie has said thnt he would be pre- 
pared to accept a place on the Com- 
mission. He intends leaving the Bonn 
Economic Affairs Ministry to take the 
place of from Karl-Heinz Narjes, who 
is retiring after eight years in Brussels. 

What might happen is (hal Delors 
will be given another term with Bniigc- 
numn being pcneilled-in to take over 
two years later. 

The problem here i.x that nothing 
decided at Hanover would be binding. 
The current heads of government can 
hardly moke decisions for heads of 
government in 1990. 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl will cer- 
tainly try m push through the Germun 
iMiuliduct I le can refer in the fact iftat 
ill li/64 ihe 1 liiicidl Republic 
gave Delors precedence over a Ger- 


man candidate. The demands on a pre- 
sident of the Commission arc consid- 
erable. He sits on a commission in 
which he is only the first among 
equals. 

The president is not provided with 
anything like general policy guidelines 
to follow, he does not have a right of 
veto and has no influence on the selec- 
tion of the other commissioners. 

The member-states themselves 
decide whom they will send lo Brus- 
sels. According to the ideas of the 
Community's founding fathers com- 
missioners should be independent 
individuals, not subjected to instruc- 
tions from their home governments. 
They nre meant to make decisions 
without considering purely national 
interests. 

Over the past 30 yenrs the realities 
have been different. Every member 
government expects its man in- Brus- 
sels to represent his country's inter- 
ests. 

TTu.ro arc unbelievable eases of 
individual beads of government exer- 
cising enormous influence on the 
Commission and on "their" Commis- 
sioner. 

On the other hand there arc 
instances when Commission members 
have urn ImwckJ t»« this pressure and 
I tutu made delicate decisions, pulling 
the general European interest before 


the wishes of their own country. But 
such instances are rare and the com- 
missioners concerned have received 
scant recognition for their efforts. 

The success of a Commission presi- 
dent is, under these conditions, 
dependent on his personality. He has 
to guide 16 Commissioners, who huve 
their governments breathing hard 
down their necks, into a joint Euro- 
pean course of action. This involves an 
ability to convince and exercise diplo- 
matic skill. 

The president's most important 
antagonist is the Council of Ministers, 
on which representatives of national 
governmen is sit. 

They make decisions on proposals 
made by the Commission. The Com- 
mission hns only n right to make 
recommendations. It is limited to 
presenting its proposals to the Council 
of Ministers with the best possible and 
most convincing arguments. 

It is of considerable significance, 
however, that the president I in.* n good 
line to thc'hcads of government of i lie 
major member- states, who call the 
tunc in the Community. 

Delors has been well aware ihul he 
must develop and maintain good rel- 
ations with Paris and Bonn us well us 
London. 

If lie had not done so the great 
design of realising a single European 
market would not have gni off the 
ground. 

The next president lias the enm- 
motis tusk of pushing this idea into 
action. Until now u has only existed as 
an objective. 

Whoever takes over the office in 
Brussels in January l l »«9 will not have 
uneasy time of it. 

Item: \hullmunn 

(J-runkiuru-r All{;cnu.-ini.- Zemin# 
fiir Dcuctchlunil, 4 June |wo»> 


Continued from page 6 

plans the survival oF none but the finest. 
No gift of prophecy is needed to fore- 
cast a further round of company merg- 
ers. 

Many firms are likely to founder. 
Many structures seem sure to change. 
Little attention has been paid to this 
factor and it leaves many questions 
unanswered. 

The creation of a more closely-linked 
or uniform currency area is seen in 
Brussels as "a logical consequence, if 
not a prerequisite, of free trade in 
fioods.’’ 

Ideas range from strengthening the 
European Monetary System (EMS) to 
setting up a European central bank. 

What the internal market programme 
also lacks is a social dimension, as offi- 
cials admit. 
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u prcrequis 
frontiers. One step must be taken after 
the other. 

Officials suy: “If we hud linked socini 
issues with economic policy no progress 
would have been made on either.” 

But social factors have not been for- 
gotten. M. Delors says he intends to use 
the Hanover Summit to impress on poli- 
ticians their rcsponsibilitieshere. 

But the internal market continues to 
enjoy priority. Much remains to ,be 
done. 1992 is still fairly remote, but 
time is short when the size of the task is 
considered. 

Thi? applies both (o politicians and to. 
business. The countdown has already 

begun. Walter Ludsteck ' 

..isiiddeu tsefac Zcliung, Munich, 4 June 1 988) 


F or all the advantages that a single 
European market will bring because 
of its lowered customs barriers, disman- 
tled bureaucratic obstacles and freedom 
for companies to set up where they want 
to, competition will be much tougher. 
Opening up markets has its price. 

Major companies are already getting 
ready and sensational takeover battles 
are erupting as companies try and get a 
fool in the new market. 

Big companies have already joined 
the battle for the right location. Medi- 
um-sized firms are still waiting for poli- 
tical guidance about what road lo take. 

Many medium-sized firms in Ger- 
many are struggling to cope because of 
social and political factors. From 1992 
at the latest they will have to have found 
good locations for production in, for 
example, Portugal, Spain, Britain, 
Greece or even in Asia or the United 
States. 


German industrialists can only dream 
about: lower pay, lower taxes, belter 
investment climates. 

The change in European economic 
policy has stimulated discussion on the 
future of Germany as n manufacturing 
location. 

Germany has both advantages and 
disadvantages. In the short term there 
are no reasons for panic. The economic 
situation is stable. Economic Indicators 
confirm that the economy is robust 

But there 1 are probably sbme reasons 
for long-term concert *j{ie state, of the 
economy has much slgnifichfieeilAt^i?' 
tionally. ■ ; . • : v .•;• . .. : 

The opportunities and dries are bipth 
there. d Jf German companies to 
hqld^eir own on intemaliona.Fmarkols 
they must be competitive. To tjus extent. 


1992: both fair 
weather and 
foul predicted 

intensive international trading is the sti- 
mulus to productivity and progress. 

On (he other hand heavy involvement 
in international trade works wonders on 
our economy. If our competitive advan- 
tages shrink then this has a correspond- 
ing effect on production, employment 
and income. 

This means that local conditions for 
manufacturing are of central signific- 
ance for the German economy. 

These conditions are in principle 
nothing else but an extended definition 
of our international competitiveness. 

The dynamism of investment in Ger- 
many is unsatisfactory when compared 
internationally. In 1970 a quarter of 
overall demand was applied to capital 
investment. In 1986 overall economic 
investment amounted to only 20 per 
ceiit. 

The economy differed markedly from 
the average European level. Asia's new 
industrialised countries and even Swit- 
zerland were much mo^dyriamic. 1 

; This deficit in dlrict-lnvestment chir- 
be traced, among other things, to’ ‘the 
framework data for Investment in capi- 
tal asset* in Germany which nre no long*- 1 
erfavourablft.U. •iriij'!* i-v 

^Ivldpe favotifiabltf Investment- conjdt* 
t i ons are, offered abroad j and *o: areftteH^ 
ter po8sibUitiesitmin J di:4 ) b^profifUBpl^ ;| 

That should be fthaafe* 

is realised ti\at : direct: 


companies abroad has increased by SU 
per cent over the past five years. 

Manufacturers have now reached the 
point where it seems commercially sen- 
sible to transfer production abroad. 

For many German companies vital 
location factors have become cheap 
hourly pay, favourable taxes or fewer 
fringe benefit payments and proximity 
to large markets tbal hold out the pro- 
spects for good sales in the future. 

On the adverse side are limiting fac- 
tors such as the mass of economic con- 
trols, almost rigid industrial legislation 
or the inflexibility and immobility of the 
labour market. 

It is not true that Germany has only 
negative factors as a location for manu- 
facturing. There is a positive side. 

There. is a highly-skilled labour force, 
a generally splendid infrastructure, a 
relatively calm industrial climate, the 
willingness to make compromises 
among Various social groups, the con- 
fidence of the public Ui the legal system 
and political stability. , 

The 3J December 1992 is then a 
magic date for the European Commun- 
ity.. By then the economic integration of 
Etiibpc'sh^ujd be concluded. A single 
mqrkCl ' With equal opptirtunitlcs and 
conditions 'for all Will then have become 
areal I tV. 

• pejTpany has hat much more lime to 
cbpd With negative location factors. 
PdjliinanV who arc expert's in' econqm- 
le'antj’f^anclai, matters know ihe weak 
poibls WeH'eribdgh. They should at last 
ham ■the' edit rage to eradicate them. 

Tf they ijqnqt .'tW-iMfc basics 
ffoita which we jtive'wlll bt exhausted at 
sometime:' ' : . ! 

r i.* j v ; ,i. d, ;■ •, j ■ . ' Edmund Bis ■ 

BoonJJp M*jr 1988) 
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New legislation will give courts power 
to jail pirate-goods manufacturers 


■ CONSUMER AFFAIRS 


Legislation is being prepared to hit prod- 
ucers of pirate goods. Offenders will be 
liable for up to five years in Jnll; rights 
under registration of brand names, trade 
marks and copyright arc to be tightened. 
Paul Ucllinglinuscn reports on the 
changes for the Cologne daily, the Kti/ner 
Sftu/t’Anzelj{er> 


T he overall Unmage product piracy 
does to the economy is substantial. 
Some say it may be more serious than 
the consequences of 'moonlighting,'' 
nr work for which tax and social secur- 
ity contributions arc not paid. 

Changes are not only being planned 
in Germany; the theft of intellectual 
property is on the ugemla in the current 
round of (inti (General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade); the World Intellec- 
tual Property Organisation is drafting 
model legislation; and the European 
Commission plans changes aimed ut 
belter protection for intellectual prop- 
erty. 

The range of pirated goods world- 
wide is almost limitless: fashion wear, 
tools, stove tiles, computers (hard- and 
software), office files, skin creams, 
whisky, brake fluid, glasses, detergents, 
sparkling wines, mustard, pesticides, 
fire alarms, drugs, instant coffee and car 
wheels. 

Most pirated goods arc made in the 
Par East. 

One nasty form of piracy is imitation 
brand-name drugs that arc sold in imita- 
tion original packaging. 

As a rule pirated drugs contain either 
useless suhstances such as starch or the 
wrong ingredients or the right ingre- 
dients in the wrong dosage. 

An equally nasty habit is marketing 
brake linings lhai are the spitting image 
of hrand-nnme products but fail to work 
as soon as emergency braking mano- 
euvres are called for. 

The same is true of German super- 
markets that sell piruted chisels which 
splinter as soon as they are hit by a ham- 
mer (splinters that could score a direct 
hit on an unsuspecting eye). 

The trade in pirated goods is estimat- 
ed to amount to four or five per cent of 
world trade, or S80bn-S 1 flUbn a year. 

A substantial number of jobs are lost 
due to piracy loo — an estimated 
100.000 in European Community 
countries alone, of which 50.000 are in 
the particularly hard-hit Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

Piracy is by no means restricted to 
the Fur East. European, and even Ger- 
man , manufacturers now specialise in 
this lucrative sideline, 

Traders send original products to 
Hong Kong or Seoul for copying, says 
Herbert Master of the Brand-Name 
Products Assoc ini ion, Wiesbaden. 

He says recent court eases lead him 
to suspect that German coffee dealers 
(who sell a wide range of "special 
offer" goods in addition to coffee and 
tea) have pirated goods made In order. 

The practice is nothing new in the 
textile trade. A spokesman for the Ger- 
man textile industry says what often 
happens is that the customer orders 
fashion samples and maybe buy a few 
from the original manufacturer. 

He then places a bulk order in the Far 
East. The pirated goods may bo slightly 


different in appearance; they will always 
be made of poorer quality material. 

What is more, the copy is sometimes 
available sooner than the original. Text- 
ile manufacturers say piracy costs them 
several hundred million marks a year. 
Smaller firms ure the big losers. 

Smaller firms ure hardest hit hy pro- 
duct piracy in every respect. Large com- 
panies have little difficulty in applying 
for patent and trade mark rights in the 
major world markets. 

Large firms can take their lime in 
putting a stop to (he activities of pirnic 
manufacturers in the Far East. Small 
firms have a much harder lime of it. 

Fried rich- Adolf Jnhn, parliamentary 
state secretary at the Federal Justice 
Ministry, cites a recent example to show 
tliul the law as it stands is largely inef- 
fective. 

A German businessman ordered 
22,500 litres of shampoo in bottles 
modelled on u brand-name product and 
using fake labels and the original manu- 
facturer's trade mnrk. 

A Weilhoim court fined him a risible 
DM5IHJ. It hud no choice. The Trade 
Murks Act does nut provide for puni- 
tive fines. 

This state of affairs is due to change. 
The Bill drafted by the Justice Ministry 
provides for prison sentences of up to 
three years for breaches of intellectual 
property and up to five years for parti- 


A casc in which a three- year-old boy 
was blinded in one eye and almost 
blinded in the other by flying glass 
splinters when a lemonade bottle 
exploded has resulted in a judgment 
that is likely to have far-reaching 
effects. 

A civil court has ruled in effect on an 
extension on manufacturer’s liability. It 
did this by ruling that the onus of proof 
is on the producer to show- that he was 
not responsible for a product fault. 
Where doubt surrounds the origin of a 
fault leading to an accident, the manu- 
facturer is liable for injury. 

The ease of the hoy and the lemonade 
bottle happened in 1981. The hoy look 
the bottle from a cupboard at his par- 
ents’ home and ii exploded. The boy, 
now- 0, attends n school for the blind. 

The court did not establish the reason 
for the explosion and the ease will now 



go to unot tier court, which wilt decide 
on the “particular circumstances" and to 
rule along the guidelines handed down 
in this hearing. 

Two factors were taken into consid- 
eration as pussibly causing the explo- 
sion: the pressure of the fizzy lemonade 
in (lie bottle wax too high, probably 
because the bottle was not properly 
filled; there was a hairline crack in (he 
bottle. 

The producers were responsible if the 



cularly harmful commercial product 
piracy. 

Registered trade marks, brand names 
and copyright arc to be listed rights, 
meaning dint broaches must be prose- 
cuted by law (and not just when the vic- 
tim takes the offender to court). 

Pirated goods that were "found out" 
have usually stayed on the market, This 
too is to change. The manufacturer of 
the original goods is to be entitled to 
have pirated goods (and the equipment 
on which they were made) destroyed. 

Bonn also wants to shed light on the 
sources and marketing routes of pirated 
goods. At present the vendor is under 
no obligation to divulge the name of his 
manufacturer or supplier. 

Pirated goods can only be confiscated 
at the border when imports are In 
breach of trade mark regulations or 
marked with a bogus country of origin. 

Confiscation is to be made easier. 
Customs officers are to be entitled to 
confiscate goods in breach of copyright 
or design registration. 

From the viewpoint of the business 
community these Bonn plans have at 
least one drawback. They will apply 


accident was caused by the first possib- 
ility. But because the remains of the 
exploded bottle were not available an 
expert could not confirm this. 

This left the possibility that the bottle 
was damaged at a later date — during 
transportation, by the denier or the cus- 
tomer. 

In such instances where the facts of 
the case cannot be clarified the onus of 
proof has to be allocated. The party who 
has to hear the burden of proof loses. 

In producers’ liability, where injury 
through faulty mass-produced goods 
frequently results in similar situations 
where proof cannot be established, 
courts have until now in one important 
aspect decided in favour of the consum- 
er. 

The consumer does not have to 
prove, contrary to customary practice, 
that the company was at fault. Rather 
the company must produce evidence 
thut it was not to blame for the injury, 
because it had done everything possible 
from an organisation point or view to 
prevent accidents. 

These eases are being settled 
throughout the EC hy the introduction 
of producer’s liability for injury inde- 
pendent of error through faulty goods. 

Corresponding guidelines from the' 
EC Council, at some points made 
lenient for producers, will be converted 
into u drab bill for domestic legislation 
by the Bonn government. 

A prerequisite for liability independ- 
ent of proof of fault was always that the 
cause of the injury was within the sphere 
of producer responsibility. 


only to patented or trade-marked 
goods, not to goods for which registra- 
tion is not possible. 

Yet small firms often fail to register 
designs of improved or new product 
ideas. They say it isn’t worth the time or 
trouble. 

A number of trade associations say 
the Fair Trading Act ought to be 
amended to include a general provision 
protecting all such products on the mar- 
ket. 

Imitation of a product already on the 
market would then be a breach of 
competition regulations. 

Imports of pirated goods may decline 
substantially in the wake of product lia- 
bility legislation. Manufacturers will be 
liable for any damage caused by their 
products regardless whether faulty 
manufacture is to blame. 

An importer will qualify as the manu- 
facturer of goods imported from coun- 
tries outside the European Community, 
so importers of pirated goods will run n 
serious risk. 

International efforts arc also under 
way to make life harder lor product 
pirates. Intellectual property is an 
important item on the agenda of the cur- 
rent round of Gatt talks. 

In Geneva the World Intellectual 
Property Organisation is drafting model 
legislation to combat product piracy.it 
will be recommended to the organisa- 
tion’s 1 16 member-countries. 

In Brussels the European Commis- 
sion is considering harmonising brand 
name and trade mark regulations in the 
European Community. Here too the 
aim is to provide better protection f"i 
intellectual property. 

Paul BeUinghausen 

(Kolncr Siadl-AnzcigCT, Cologne. 28 May l “Ml 


Bui this is ju.st what could not be con- 
firmed in the ease of the exploding lem- 
onade bottle. This is why a court origin- 
ally hearing the case sent it to the high 
civil court for a guideline. 

The second court has now ruled for 
the first time that the onus of proof is 
reversed in the question of the cause of 
damage or injury. 

The original court must now decide if 
the error can be placed at the door of 
the beverages producer according to the 
new criteria. 

Examination must be made whether 
every possible precaution was taken to 
prevent the danger of the bottle burst- 
ing- ' 

The second court was thinking, for ^ k 
example, of a reduction in the carbonic 
acid content or, should this not bjjjw*' 
siblc, of stricter controls on reusable 
bottles. 

If the pressure of the carbonic acid was 
higher than necessary or the controls of 
the pressure in the bottles before they 
were filled were lower than necessary, 
then the Koiser-Friedrich-Quelle AG 6 
responsible for the injuries. 

During the case Judge Erich Steffen 
voiced some radical solutions. He sug- 
gested doing away with re-usable bot- 
tles or carbonic acid all together, a film 
coating for the bottle or a label which 
read; “Caution, a time bomb." 

There are seven billion beverage hot-; 
ties produced annually in Germany. 

Accidents. have been documented in the-, 
American justice administration ,$in« 
1915, since 1956 in the Federal Republic • 

There were 70 signatures on.a news#', 
per amioiincemeiit made by the boy’s pEpV 
enls. ’ . 

Because of the danger of explosion , ' 
sparkling wines and champagne are only, 
bottled in disposable bottles madeWith,. 
especially thick glass: ' Helmut Kerscher . ' 

1 (SiiiMeuische Zciiuhg. 9 June 198*) 


Lemonade-bottle blast ruling 
extends producer liability 
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THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 


At the crossroads, or at least at 
an international intersection 


T he prophets of doom are having a 
field day. They have now dis- 
covered the car industry and arc paint- 
ing its future in the grimmest of 
colours. 

Franz Slelnkiihler, chairman of the 
engineering workers union, IG Metall, 
believes that the industry, like ship- 
building and steel, is moving towards 
an "employment crisis." 

He is demanding — and there is 
nothing new in this — that the state and 
industry .should take action. 

Trades union lenders’ fears seem at 
first sight paradoxical. After two 
record years the car industry Itus 
achieved a new, high level of sales. The 
expected decline in demand this year 
has not taken place. 

On the contrary. The cautiously 
trimmed figures drawn up last autumn 
now have to be revised upwards. 

Nevertheless the passage into the 
E990s will not be without its problems, 
hat no one in the industry is using the 
word “crisis." ! I 

Winfried Grzenia of the Frankfurt- 
bused West German Automobile 
Industry Association (VDA) 
explained: “The industry is at present 
going through an adjustment process 
to a changed economic position." 

It is in this sense that VW wants its 
announcement that over the next two 
years 6.000 jobs arc to he lost to be 
understood and noi .is a harbineei ol 


BheinischerMerkur 


crisis. This staff reduction, which VW 
has just set in motion, was completed 
by the company's competitors a long 
time ago. 

Ford reduced its labour force in 
Europe by 40,000 between 1979 and 
1985. Renault has luid off 43,000 ami 
Peugeot has reduced its work force by 
70,000. 

Fiat holds the record in this respect 
and has reduced flic number it employs 
by 1 30,000 against the hitter but futile 
opposition of trades unions. During 
this period Volkswagen built up its 
labour force. 

VW in Wolfsburg exemplifies a 
problem of the Federal Republic's car 
industry. Excellent vehicles roll off the 
company's production lines. 

Their quality is undisputed world- 
wide, but production costs have 
become so expensive that the com- 
pany's profit margins arc no longer 
what they should he lor mass-pro- 
duced vehicles. 

To make profits the company has 
introduced rationalisation measures in 
every possible sector over the past few 
\cars. Forty-four per cent of all the 
r.ibnp. nper.niiit! in iiuUiMrv (jhntii 
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What is happening in r> | 
Germany? How does 'mil V*l 

Germany view the world? ifcii 

You will find ihe answers lo these questions ' 
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nalional quality and economic daily 
newspaper. . 'is 
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6,500) are working on the car indus- 
try’s production lines. 

The cor industry is also the most 
investment-minded sector of industry 
ns n whole. This year alone DMl3.2bn 
will be invested. 

The slock of machinery is up lo the 
challenges of the future — what is lock- 
ing is new thinking in the industry. 
What is the point of introducing the 
most up-to-date robots if the people 
who operate them earn more and more 
and work fewer and fewer hours? 

Fundamentally the cost problem in 
the industry will not be solved by cutt- 
ing jobs. Only BMW, where demnnd 
for the seven aitd five models lx unex- 
pectedly high, is taking on additional 
employees. In all other companies the 
labour force is being reduced. 

Winfried Grzenia said: “What we 
must talk about is a new sense of agree- 
ment between both sides of industry.” 

All leaders in the industry are 
agrccil that if the challenges of the 
future are to be met greater flexibility 
must be introduced into Ihe industry. 

The challenge can be put simply: 
there are too many cars and too few 
buyers. According to estimates from 
the International Labour Organisation 
in Geneva the car surplus in 1985 was 
3.3 million vehicles, 75 per cent of 
these in Europe. 

Carl H. Hahn, chairman of the VW 
executive huard. v,nd TriMing over- 
cupiicilich, linked n> new capacities sei 
up in the US, have led lo aggressive 
pricing policies." 

He continued: “For these reasons 
belter production methods and reduc- 
tions in price worldwide are of decisive 
significance for future strategies.” 

The car production world has dra- 
matically changed over the past few 
years. Manufacture in Brazil and Japan 
multiplied 2.4 times between 1 981) and 
1986. During this period it trebled in 
Spain and increased five times in South 
Korea. 

Unnoticed, countries such as Tai- 
wan and Malaysia are now also pro- 
ducing their own cars, and Honda and 
Nissen. attracted by generous subsid- 
ies, are setting up new production cap- 
acities in Britain. 


Holding on 


The development centre that Mazda 
and Mitsubishi hove set up in the Fed- 
eral: [Republic, to develop cars for 
Europe in Europe, is some indication 
of how seriously the Japanese lake the 
European market.' 

Holding on firmly, to social achieve- 
ments only gets In the way of resisting 
this competition. ; 

Trades union demands "never on 
Sunday" otfjio’ exjfcqalqrt of machinery 
ru tiding times" are foapproprintc in an 
era bf cpmputejrige^ operating pro- 
cesses. "Y:i? >•■':. • : . 1 \ 

• 1 v. Apart from retfucingUhe work forde 
: the industry;,* -$166 . considering A 
; ' redV'ctloiu Ihi ^f vertjCftl range • of 

^’rnanufacture^Vhat.is tne production of 


Volkswagen IsitHUrWng-Of’rbdiiolhg It'* 
vertical range bfcproductldii by one. per 


cent per year. It is ut present a strapp- 
ing 45 to 50 per cent. 

The Japanese are showing the way 
for this rc-structuring. This allows 
them to produce more cheaply because 
they draw most of their components 
from auxiliary suppliers. 

Not only workers on production 
lines in the car industry now have to 
think again — conditions in the auxil- 
iary supplies industry will change. 

The call “German components for 
German cars" can only make sense so 
long as domestically-produced compo- 
nents can hold their own us regards 
costs with foreign competition. 

Including fringe benefits the hourly 
pay for car industry workers in the Fed- 
eral Republic is DM36.87. In Japan it is 
DM29.67. But in Japan the gross hourly 
pay is DM22.82, DM1.50 higher than 
that for a Federal Republic worker. 

When it is scarcely possible to make 
savings in wage costs then, after every 
rationalism ion possibility has been 
considered, production must be 
thinned out. 

Tiqs means a new definition of the 
management and worker pyramid. 

Sacrifices needed 


Ford spokesman Friednutr Nusch 
said: “If we can increase the ratio of 
supervisors to workers from three to 
one to seven to one then whole grades 
arc done away with and we save 
money.*' 

The changed market situation not 
only demands sacrifices on the pro- 
duction lines but in the upper echelons 
of Ihe industry's management. 

1 lie car industry is in the process of 
il - one m mg and rc-Mruciuiing nsell. 
Companies cannot or will not yet say 
which models will be produced in the 
Federal Republic in the tut u re. But pro- 
duction figures give n clear indication. 

Small 1.5 litre e.e. cars are no longer 
as important as they were six years ago. 
Then 1. 1 million cars of this class 
rolled off production lines. Last year 
only 80U.UUU were produced. 

The trend in model policies is tow- 
ards more expensive vehicles, in which 
there is good profit for manufacturers. 
Recent motor shows have underlined 
this. 

Small cars mean small profits, even 
more so in a high- wage country like the 
Federal Republic. That is why small 
cars will be produced mainly abroad. 

Opel’s Corsns, Ford's Fiestas and 
Volkswagen's Polos are rolling off pro- 
duction lines in Spain, although parts 
of the Fiesta and Polo are produced 
and will continue to be produced in the 
Federal Republic. 

VW spokesman Ortwin SVitzel said: 
“There are always explicit agreements 
that have to be. kept" But still he said: 
“If it were just, a question of cost the 
Polo wpuld be produced entirely in 
Spain." 

Apart from problems on internation- 
al markets and the inflexibility of trades 
unions, the industry is given increasing 
cause for concern by the policies of the 
Bonn government. 

The iporcase in mineral oil prices is 
Regarded with considerable anxiety. 

, VP A. man aging d tree \ot Aohim Diek- 
. niaah said! Tor twenty years It ha? been 
a golden rule in financial, policies dial 
; coolant increases. in mineral oil prices 
. shpuld.be halted .during periods when 
the car industry is going through a weak 
phase, so a$_.t$ strengthen the cyclical 

.. '*PVr#f^sT Waller Wuuke ; 

:V 1 ' .> "i (Hffillht&cher Merkur/Chriil und Well/ 

.! i- Bonn. 10 June I9g 8) 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


From Hamburg (flip) to New 
York (flop) to Bochum (?) 


T he accountant handed Friedrich 
Kurz a cheque for 100.000 dollars 
and said: “It was n gome. We lost." 
Kurz’s musical, Carrie, had become one 
of the biggest flops ever on Broad wuy. 

That was in May. Kurz hod said 
before Carrie opened: “I know Broad- 
way is In the middle of a crisis, but I also 
know whnt bus to be done to make u 
show successful." 

Kurz and his backer accountant have 
been friends since they were youths. 
The accountant was not too unhappy 
uhout his losses. He is confident that 
heLter things will come and lists Invested 
another 1 1)0 grand in Kurz'x latest nuts I- 



BubbtJng with Ideas . . . Friedrich 
Kura. (Phulo: Ulrikc Meyer) 

cai, Starlight Express, which has opened in 
Bochum. Hardly New York. And hardly 
Hamburg, either. But. 

Hamburg was where Kurz made his 
reputation with a German production of 
Andrew Lloyd Webber's Cats, which has 
been a money spinner for two ycurs. 

It has mode a lot of money for its back- 
ers, one of whom is an optician from a 
small town near Stuttgart. The 8.5 million 
marks he and 40 others invested in Cats 
was recouped in just eight months Now it 
is profit all the way. 

The optician saw Carrie as a means of 
reinvesting the profits. He lost more than a 
million marks on it and dares not tell his 
wife. When asked about Carrie, he says: 
"Bine furchtbarc Enllauschung," (which, 
roughly translated, means: it's knocked me 
for six). 

For Cats, Kurz look over cost-free the 
Opcrcilcnhnus on Hamburg's Reeper- 
bahn. It had been standing empty for 
months. 1 

The show has done well for Humburg’s 
hotels and restaurants and in the second 
year hns shown a turnover surplus of 
DM25 million. Hamburg's senator 
responsible for economic affairs, Elisabeth 
Kinusch. confirmed that she is satisfied. 

Reasons enough for the city of Bochum 
to stand up for Kurz. If the steel industry is 
on the decline l lien at least tourism should 
be given a Ixxist. 

Tile city bus scratched together DM24 
million — from municipal and state funds 
— to attract Kurz with his ultra-modern 
theatrical extravaganza. 

Roller-skating .show Starlight Express, 
composed like Cars by Britain's highly suc- 
cessful Andrew Lloyd Webber, is 
designed for a bombastic show palace. 

Spectators will Fee I a* if (hey were 
dwarfs who have been cast up in the centre 
of 9 model railway, 


The skating track passes through the 
rows of scats. The actors, who play the 
parts of locomotives with human charac- 
teristics, perform on this truck. Mobile 
bridges rise and fall to allow the perform- 
ers to enter the various levels of the stage. 

The technology on the stage beats the 
British and American productions on 
points. It will arouse public interest in the 
Bochum show. 

The musical itself is not of & sophisticat- 
ed calibre and the music has never 
readied the popularity of the Cats songs. 

For this reason Kurz will not find the 
going us easy ns it has been with the Cats 
production in I J (imbu rg. 

To begin with lie has 5(1 per cent more 
seating capacity to lie taken up. Me is look- 
ing for u paying audience of 1,700 every 
evening, ft wifi not he easy to find these 
people in Bochum. 

The Hamburg production, that was 
much belter publicised than the Vienna 
premiere, was closely linked with Ham- 
burg's image. Eighty per cent of the audi- 
ence is still made up of weekend tourists. 

The question is whether people will 
want a weekend in Bochum with a musical 
ns a treat thrown in und whether people 
from North Rhine- Westphal in will be so 
eager to go to the Bochum production. 

During the week tickets are being 
offered from DM25 each, but at the week- 
end most seats cost DM70 or even DM80 
— this is a lot of money for a region ih.il 
has been shaken by crises and that has a 
high unemployment rale. 

If the glamorous production does not 
achieve the long-term expectations it is 
hoped of it then Bochum's city fathers will 
have further difficulties justifying them- 
selves. 

Theatres- in North Rhine- Westphalia 
have already manned the barricades. They 
have hnd to accept radical reductions in 
subsidies and sonic are even threatened 
with closure, while Kurz's “damned com- 
mercial machine" is throwing money away, 
according to Patrick Steckcl, director of 
the Bochum Theatre. 

Hamburg's senator for the arts, Ingo 
von Munch, has his fingers crossed for the 
Bochum production. If anything should go 
wrong in Bochum there could be a knock- 
on effect in Hamburg. 

Von Munch is enthusiastic uhout the 
continuing success of Cats. He would like 
to attract Kurz, bom in Niirtingen, just 
Continued on page 11 



Bochum theatres are unhappy about having subsidies cut because of Star- 
light Express (above). (PJloln: Rn | f BrInkhor0 

Guess who’s mucking around 
down with the pigs ? 


R nngcn, population 12, three nnd a 
half kilometres north-west of 
Griifeuburg, in northern Bavaria, is the 
sort of village where you might expect the 
foxes and the hares to wish each other 
good night. 

Its fairytale sleepiness was interrupted 
one night last month, however, when a 
battery of powerful 1.000-watt flood- 
lights burst into action. 

Something else burst into action as 
well: Elko Sommer, who has spent the 
past 25 years in various places between 
Hollywood and the Far East. 

Here she was, dressed in muddy boots 
ami rough apron and letting lly in the 
local flat-vnwcllcd Franconian dialect. 

She was playing a farmer woman in a 
comedy being made by a Berlin company 
called Journal-Film. 

There wasn’t any Hollywood glamour 
and there were certainly no beautiful 
blonde cliches. Script writer Fitzgerald 
Kusz and director Manfred Stelzer had 
made sure of that. 

Producer Klaus Volkenborn hopes 
that the 90-minute production, Zug ab, 
will be shown for the first time at the Hof 
film festival in autumn and then in cine- 
mas. 

It win also eventually be shown on 
television because a local south German 
channel has put up DM1. 5m. 

Sommer, 48 and slim and slender as 
ever, played the part of a villager who 
draws her view of life from the unreal 
world of TV soap operas such ns Dallas 
and Dynasty. 



No glamour. Just pigs.. And Elko 


Elko Sommer on looatlon In Zug Ab. 
■ . . (Photo; Jobmal-FiUn) 


The fictional village is called “Hlmmel- 
sheim" and it is shaken to Its roots by the 
construction of high-speed rail track. 

A triangular story develops from the 
conflict against bureaucratic arbitrariness. 

The 25-man film team front Journal- 
Film was happy in Range n where farmer 
Hans Stadclniann, against whose houses 
film scenes were shot, helped out. He anJ 
his family occasionally put in appearances 
as film extras. 

Sommer contributed a lot towards the 
good atmosphere on location. One acior 
said that working with her was terrific. 
“She is relaxed nnd has no airs and 
graces." 

And what of Sommer herself, a pastor’s 
daughter, once considered in the US to be 
the successor to Marlyn Monroe? She 
enjoyed chatting away. 

She speaks the Franconian dialect with- 
out any difficulty and she was very down 
to earth. 

She was "madly" fond of the country- 
side where she grew up and attended the 
Erlangen gymnasium studying the huma- 
nities. 

Her mother, aged 76, lives in a bunga- 
low in Marloffstein with a view of the Wal- 
berla — "that is like the Garden of Eden,” 
she said. 

She puts great value on Franconian, 
honesty. She said; "It’s not like postcard 
as in Upper Bavaria, where everything 
from the very outset seems wonderjpT 
don’t like that very much." 

She feels more at home in 61 w"! 
than in Munich. The Mayor of Erlangen 
once said that she was the best export arti- 
cle in the Federal Republic, after Erlangen 
University and Siemens. 

She said that she had never understood 
the unkind remarks .that the best thing 
about Erlangen : was the motorway to, 
Munich. 

"That is possibly because of my mental;., 
by, because 1 don't get along with the in-, 
people and the atmopsherc of a large city* 1 .. 

She preferred to play sknt (n card ga me) 
with a former teacher from the gymnasium 
and got all worked up about every penny 
she lost at the game. ' J. ; 

Sfcjp flew back to Uis Angeles after the :V j . 
Inst sequences of her role had been filmed-;, 
in' Ranged.’ She bad with' her In the plj»ne£1 
the manuscript of her autobiography, thatp . 
is shortly to appear. : ' : '-W 

She was born in Berlin and in one seht-p 
ence she sums up her whole life. “It is a| 
miracle that one is in fact what one is " . 

Udo B. Greiner, m 

■ ' (NflrnbergorNachrichien.7 JunftJM 
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Dinnertime at Diners Paradise. From 
Tlgermann, 1983. 

W e arc guests in Miters Paradise. 

The model city spreads out in the 
shape of tnhlcwnre in the German 
Architecture Museum in Frankfurt. 
Crockery and cutlery simulntc the indi- 
vidual architectural components. 

Post-modern contemporaries arc 
invited to dinner by trendy hosts eating 
with cutlery and from crockery that is 
shaped like buildings. 

Product-conscious yuppies, after a 
good night's sleep, set their breakfast, 
lunch or dinner tables at home now ns if 
they were a development site, nrrnnging 
the pieces on the table designed From 
micro- architecture. 

Jam can hu spooned out of u temple- 
tin can. salt front a skyscraper cun be 
slinken over the breakfast egg and soup 
poured from a stadium-like tureen over 
n slightly subsided piazza. 

Witty culinary articles of ibis sort 
could aniplifv the cal;il«H|Uc ««f ques- 
asked t»> llle Resell L»\vjiti> uloiig 
the lines of: “Who has eaten from my 
cultural centre with my escalator?" 

Architects can “cat their fill" in a visit 
to this exhibition of the latest, aesthetic 
utility objects up to 14 August, before it 
starts on a world tour to Tokyo, Los 
Angeles and London. 

The title of this exhibition is: “Design 
heute — MaBstabe: Formgebung 
zwischen Industrie und Kunst-Stuck” 
(Design Today — Standards: designing 
objects between industry and art). 

Various art objects, presumably in 
consideration of the short life of the raw 
materials from which they are made, 
will have been replaced by fresh objects, 
by the time the exhibition reaches the 
new London Design Centre, scheduled 
to be opened in 1991. 

This realistic prediction is true for a 
considerable number of the decorative 
items for Hollywood dream studios 
coming from the Milan workshops of 
Alchimia and Memphis — the lacquer is 
already flaking, to the impish delight of 
tht ‘ reanimated old stylists of the liver- 

The conditioned aesthetic of decay in 


Continued from page 1 0 

outside Stuttgart, but now living in Lon- 
don, to Hamburg permanently. 

Hamburg- has given Kurz heritable 
and unalienable rights for 75 years on 
the “Flora Theatre" His third German 
musical venture will start there in 
August next year, an outlook that docs 
not fill all citizens In Hamburg with 
delight. I 

- Demonstrators have demanded that 
the building should be converted into a 
citizens' centre instead of a "profits 
palace,’' and protest just as loudly 
against the partial demolition of. the 
theatre that Kurz is hurriedly pushing 
through. 




left: Well-tempered chair, Ron Arad, 1986-87. Seasel, Holger 8oheel, 1983. Doppeleeeeel, T&te-M&te, Stanley 
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DESIGN 


A Big Mac and smashings 
of alchemistic furniture 


the concrete nnd reinforcement tech- 
niques only fulfills nn internal architec- 
tural goal for a short space of time, with 
schadenfreude over exterior architec- 
ture, ripe for demolition. 

The ironic expression fur an every- 
day design is “Tr;ins-I ligli-Tcch." indus- 
trial utility wares of high technology, 
which place great importance on exter- 
nal impressions, are simply sold off 
chcuply ns soon as this high technology 
has developed n more sophisticated 
packaging for its functional objects. 

The producing industry uses up design- 
ers incrcilcssls — mill mils ih*»w ejn keep 
up Mull tile sunipeiUKili 

tems give the consumer the longest utilisa- 
tion period without killing off. with time, 
the last nerve in his eyesight. 

One can sit comfortably and for a 
long time in the elegant steel products 
designed by the Ticino architect Mario 
Bolin. The clinical “done-up" contain- 
ers by Andreas Weber preserve the 
laundry fresh and unobtrusively for 
people who coolly count the cost. 

Aldo Rossi has revived with dashing 
harmony what he calls “archetype" 
design for cupboards. 

Micro-specialist Ma fteo Thun takes 
part in the exhibition with a standard-lamp 
like a skyscraper from the Chicago Tribu- 
ne competition about 70 years too late. 

In the Federal Republic Dieter Rams 
has taken this the furthest. Since the “Snow 
White coffin" of the late 1950s he has 
been head of the design team of the Ger- 
man electronics company Braun. 

The second designer, who gets a spe- 
cial showing in the Frankfurt exhibition, 
comes from the ranks of architects con- 
verted to nrt, and he has returned to 

consid- 
erable amount of originality. 

The surviving facade, behind which 
Kurz will set up his own musicals theatre, 
has had to he under long-term police 
protection. 

Free Democrat Ingo von Munch sup- 
ports the project and Kurz up to the hilt 
nevertheless. He said: "This is. putting 
something big Into operation and it goes 
along with my ideas." . 

He is endeavouring to wean the arts 
away from being subsidy beggars and, 
with Kurz’s help, hopes to pep up the arts 
into being commercially .yiable. . . 

^ vKqrz said: “You have to build up the 1 
arts in a free market situation,’’ and von 
-Mtynph agrees with him. „ . \ -it' ; 

But to gain the financial advantages of 


For many years Stefan Wewerka 
declined to produce chairs and tables Tor 
use. He has followed the (.caning Tower of 
Pisa principle and made his objects tilt. 

He is a parodist designer and hns now 
designed lively furniture for the firm of 
Tecta, in which the person seated can 
swiftly change position (swivel chairs, 
for instance), pieces of furniture which 
allow people w change their positions 
in relation to one another to be able to 
talk to one another, or a complete kit- 
chen which is built round a pillar. 

The formal punchline is: Utilitarian 
.in. I leu u re enals are linked superbly 
u uh uii uiiuiiMakiiblc visual appru.it h. 

Holger Schccl is the third and latest 
of the soloists in the selected band of 
"artists who make themselves useful." 
Stuttgart -based Schecl sees sofas and 
loungers in human form. 

Scheel’s theatrical "conference of fur- 
niture" makes every person who wants 
to lake part and who wants to make a 
sensible remark in such an interior, 
automatically look foppish. 

Every stance taken up coagulules into 
a pose. That is the curse of the new 
plush furniture on which contempora- 
ries give themselves airs. 

The Frankfurt exhibition includes 
600 exhibits — many popular but quite 
a few just crazy. 

The exhibition makes disarmingly 
clear that historical characteristics are 
being designed and redesigned from 
their stylistic contexts for a kind of hys- 
terical conflict between articles of furni- 
ture for everyday use. 

The props of daily living are leading to 
the fclishistic in the decorative gamut, 
between neo-erotic lolling about, the 
childishly playful and neurotic contor- 
tions. 

private inilialives, aimed at profits, von 
Munch must accept the risks of the free 
market economy. , 

If Starlight Express does not achieve 
the high profits expected then the wallets 
of investors coulcl be snapped shut — 
i particularly after the Catrle flop. 

Two months ago Kurz wns saying that 
financial backers were battering dow^nis 
door. After falling on his face in bfeyv 
York he navy, ha*, to polish up his success 
imagejp. Bochum. . > ■. : f ; ! 

.,,^He said: “Ji,ytasi(qo A damndd success* , 

1 fill "; Foe ifn ether j v productions! . ctflJkeiji. 
investment/ i i?o pSa^ie ’ 

wiihiheprospeo^ql^ta^i^Ffcfl^ ^M n? 

, TWs: Means Mtbil Starlight Express hes 


The Frankfurt exhibition is not with- 
out diversion. The rubble aesthetics of 
the cult-furnishings of Gerard Kuijpcrs 
und Desiree Vers trade from Holland 
conserve the fragments of “collapsing 
new constructions,” 

Today’s Big-Mac designs af a Gaeta- 
no Fcscc correspond to the wedding 
cake style of the past century. 

Leaked ketchup, poured out in the 
salons, <for example, comes to a stand- 
still as pliable seating like a hardened 
quilt in flight. 

Underhand noble man Peace, sus- 
pected of being a trapper of the aesthet- 
ics of terroristic disfigurement, has 
smashed income si ably the alchemistic 
furniture manufacture in Milan tit his 
gleaming colleague Meiulini. 

His “Re-Design" for eccentric grand- 
mothers with effusive grandchildren is 
developed from a pictorial catalogue » >1 
designs fur items, inspired by ideas from 
Arcunholdu to Kandinsky. His ‘Re- 
Design” is now only suitable for loud 
exhibition purposes ii la Broadway 
Boulevard. The salon for Diners' Parad- 
ise is a henhouse. 

Alfred Fischer, responsible for the 
Frankfurt exhibition, speaks of the 
"additive principle" of moody industry. 

In the field of micro-electronics he pref- 
ers to be on the safe side, keeping at an 
ironic distance from the department of 
“atrophied technology and stylistic how- 
lers." 

It is hoped that the planned injury to 
the body through furniture will be 
regarded as the expression of a new, 
spartan bodily-awareness. Body injury 
through jagged telephone design is clas- 
sified as a masochistic attempt on one's 
perceptive faculties. 

The expression “■additive" here indi- 
cates the consequences of inflationary, 
strained witticisms under the pressure of 
an industry that insists on an insatiable 
“Life Style" and “Outfit," devoted to the 
self-presentation requirements of a large 
social clique. Giinter Engelhard 

'■ ' (Rfirilnlicher Merkur/Chriji und Well, 

■ - Bonn. 3 June 1988) 

to be widely advertised. This is a busi- 
ness which Kurz, a financial wizard 

schooled -in the US, < knows, something 

abqut t* a? he has already shown with 
Cats. • ;• : 

>s Ralf Slolberg, responsible; for NDR's 
late off crop bn television programmes, 
sa|cf pf .fCiipe; “The man bubbles oyer 
. [witiiLiclea^ ’ 

Kurz has made ,a coup here also. Hq is 
,tp 'produce jfoi; NDR a film series on the 
1 joys and sprrows of the, Cats past jin 
. | Hamburg's Opereltenhous. : . , 

: ’i** - 05 > (Stones ,lhat television viewers will 
f :«jHe9s.th.?!lr thank 8 ip him by going tp 
r' - . UlrikcMcycr 

'j- (Sw Oja lie ticitung, Shifted 983) 
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■ THE ENVIRONMENT 

David stings a 
chemicals 
Goliath 


Bayer, Ihc Leverkusen- based nuihiiin- 
tional chemicals company, Is accused of 
dnituiRing Ihc environment, carrying out 
dangerous genctic-engincoring experi- 
ments, doing unnecessary experiments 
on animals and treating employees In 
pour countries badly. It is cun texting 
one set of charges In court In a ease that 
looks like dragging on for a long time. 
Groups monitoring Bayer's activities 
are unrelenting. The company hns hit 
back, accusing one group of having poli- 
tical motives and says that its spokes- 
man is u communist. In this article for 
the Hamburg weekly, Deutsches .\Uge- 
m fines Sonutagsblatt, Julia vom Holt? 
looks at (lie running battle between the 
multinational and its increasingly vocal 
band of critics. 

F rictld (ieisicr hus been licensed in 
public of being n liar. Ami a church 
paper has accused her of being a mem- 
ber of “mi extremist splinter group." 

i ; nm (ieisicr, .*58, is n Prole stunt clcrgy- 
wonniii. She lias been a member of the So- 
lingen environment group since 1985. 
This is a group that lias been monitoring 
the Leverkusen-based Bayer chemicals 
company for more than a decade. 

The campaigners have specialised iri 
looking at what Bayer is doing nil over 
the world. 

It claims let have a network of local 
organisations in 40 countries. U says 
there are a total of 2,000 observation 
groups. 

Axel Kohlcr-Schnurn. .spokesman for 
the coordinating group, says: “We don’t 
want to harm Bayer or to jeopardise 
company jobs. 

“We aim to make sure that Bayer pro- 
ducts arc manufactured in a manner 
that lakes the environment and public 
health into account." 

Environmental pollution is only one 
area of criticism. Buyer is also accused 
of carrying out dangerous experiments 
in genetic engineering and unnecessary 
experiments on laboratory animals and 
of employing staff in disgraceful condi- 
tions in Third World countries. 

The most spectacular project so far 
launched in Germany has been the for- 
mation of a group of “Critical Bayer 
Shareholders." 

Small shareholders with n keen sense 
of environmental awareness have hit the 
headlines by making their presence fell 
at Bayer shareholders' meetings since 
1983. 

Shareholders' meetings, at which 
profits and dividends are usually all that 
counts, have been transformed into u 
forum for critical environmental debate. 

The result, to the annoyance of com- 
pany officials, has been a growing inter- 
est in Bayer's environment record by 
other shareholders , 

licrr Kdhler-Schnurn: “In the five 
years we have been nt it ri mini meetings, 
at lent lances have increased from 2, (KM 
to 10,0(10 shareholders." 

('an u pint-sized Duvid of a pep 
group effectively take Buyer, the Gol- 
iath, to task? 

Bayer says not. C'um puny spokesmen 
repealed I y say that the Solingcn coordi- 
nating group’s activities are viewed with 
equanimity. 


Yet Bayer regularly has to defend it- 
self in public against accusations of one 
kind and another. Bayer .statements on 
issues raised by the group fill entire box 
files. 

In Mayor intern, the company maga- 
zine, the management has made it clear 
what it thinks about the group's aims. It 
says the aims are political and puintsout 
that the spokesman is a card-cnrrying 
Communist. 

But the company is no less happy 
with the majority or group members 
who are Young Socialists, committed 
Christ inns, environmentalists and 
Greens. 

Hcincr Springer, head of public rel- 
ations at Bayer, says: “We are on speak- 
ing terms with the group when they for- 
mally oblige us to do be." 

This formal obligation arises at, say, 
Bayer shareholders' meetings. “Critical 
Share holders" are as entitled as any to 
table resolutions and to submit ques- 
tions the niumigement must answer. 

One such resolution dealt with n pes- 
ticide plant that was to have been built 
in an Australian nature reserve. The 
Australian government eventually with- 
drew planning permission, 

Herr Kohler-Sclimirn sees this as one 
of the major successes to which the co- 
ordinating group can lay claim. It was 
the result of demonstrations and peti- 
tions in both Australia and Leverkusen. 

Bayer energetically denies that the 
coordinating group has exerted any in- 
fluence on the company. Any such 
claims arc dismissed ns the group 
“blowing its own trumpet" and vastly 
overrating its influence. 

Asked whether local environment 
groups had brought influence to bear on 
company decisions, Herr Springer ad- 
mits that: 

“When there arc public debates, as 
was the ease in Australia, we naturally 
(akc them seriuusly.” 

Yet the company docs lake the coordi- 
nating group seriously, as the latest deve- 
lopments in the clash between them show. 

Former board chairman Professor Her- 
bert Griinewald initially ruled out litiga- 
tion with the group. Bayer today has no 
hesitation in Inking the group to court. 

The company has applied for an in- 
junction to stop the critics from making 
certain accusations. 

One is the accusation that Bayer con- 
stitutes a threat to democracy. The com- 
pany is said in an appeal to disregard 
democratic principles and human rights 
in its unbounden quest for profits. 

Inconvenient critics are said to be 
spied on by the firm. Compliant, right- 
wing politicians arc said to be backed 
and bankrolled by Bayer. 

In connection with company contrib- 
utions to political parlies the group 
bases its accusations on an article in the 
Hamburg new&wcekly Der Spiegel the 
Booaraoyof -whtch Bayerh&a yet ^offi- 
cially dispute. 

Herr Springer says these accusations 
are the last straw, yet the company's Co- 
logne court case was only a partial success. 

The court ruled that the accusations 
of spying and financing political parties 
were factual claims for which the group 
did nut have adequate proof. 

They are still allowed to say, how- 
ever, that Bayer disregards human 
rights. This clnim might he u matter of 
opinion, but freedom of opinion and ex- 
pression were constitutionally guaran- 
teed. 

The company has appealed to a high- 
er court and the ease seems sure to be 
taken to the Supreme Court, so the dis- 
pute will continue for several years. 

Jutta vom Hofe 

(Deukchcj Alljpmclnei SobnUgibUll. 

■ • Hamburg. ? June t 9Xti) 


Ban on public in endangered 
conservation areas urged 


MEDICINE 


T he public should be banned from 
some nature conservation areas, 
several speakers told a conference in 
Berlin. 

Duisburg biophysicist Dietrich Put- 
zer said the advent of synthetic weather- 
proof clothing meant that people were 
able to go boating all year round. This 
constant activity seriously threatened 
wildfowl. 

Professor Putzer, a member of the 
scientific advisory council to the North 
Khine-Westphnllon Environment Min- 
ister, whs visibly upset ns lie told the 
!9th nature conservation conference: 
“Man has long ceased to encroach on 
waterways solely in the summer. He is 
now a year-round competitor with ani- 
mal and wildlife for the use of their 
natural habitats. " 

Many speakers at Ihc over 30 con- 
ference events made no bones nboul 
their feeling that the public ought to be 
banned entirely from at least some na- 
ture conservation areas. 

“Half the listed acreage is already 
hard-hit by leisure activities," said 
Professor Wolfgang Erz of the Federal 
Nature Conservancy and Regional 
Ecology Research Establishment 
(BFANL). Bonn. 

His Federal government agency is 
one of the organisers of the confer- 
ence, which is held every oilier ycur. 
The others are nature conservation or- 
ganisations with the (German) initials 
ABN and DNR. 

Millions of people descend on the 
ciiuiitr.SNuie mill rural bejuty spots 
from late April or early May. They dis- 
turb nesting and breeding wildfowl. 

Even if people only use a site popu- 
lar with birds in the late summer 
moulting season this encroachment 
can exert a dramatic influence on the 
su rvival of a species. 


Overcrowding 


The few sites that are still available 
as people and wildlife vie for what is 
left of the countryside at the height of 
summer arc understandably over- 
crowded. 

Density damage is the result, with 
animals more susceptible to illness and 
infection, triggering a chain reaction. 

The last few large-scale moulting 
sites in Western Europe arc at [sman- 
ing, near Munich, and by the Ijssel- 
meer in Holland. 

Professor Putzer said the various 
breeds of duck and smaller mudflat 
birds regularly showed signs of dra- 
matically abnormal behaviour. 

He is particularly scathing about 
anglers, saying “anglers only seem to 
be still and quiet* but ecologists have 
long realised thnt the presence of peo- 
ple is what counts, not what they do." 

An angler upsets nature and wildlife 
within a radius of 200-31)0 metres, and 
more on u windy day. 

In North Rhine-Wcslphnlia the gov- 
ernment is prepared to list 25 per cent 
of artificial lakes as conservation areas 
reserved for threatened flora and fau- 
na. 

"We have realised that these (artifi- 
cial lakes) are the last resort," Profes- 
sor Putzer says. : 

The Lander spend an estimated 
DM9m a year: on breeding fish knd 
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restocking lakes used by anglers, much 
tothe satisfaction of 1.2 million Ger- 
man anglers. 

“Natural lakes and waterways are 
degraded to the status of intermediate 
storage facilities for artificially bred 
fish," says the BFANL’s Riidiwr 
Bless. 

“Unfortunntely,” he adds, "funda- 
mentals are disregarded in replenish- 
ing fish stocks." The balance of local 
fauna is upset, at public expense by 
breeding exotic fish such as Pacific 
snlmon, rainbow trout and grass carp. 

Fish breeders and anglers arc keen 
to breed and catch as many fish as pos- 
sible, with the result that endangered 
species are left in the lurch. 

Seventy per cent of small fish spe- 
cies arc redlisted as facing a threat lo 
their survival. 

The Alps arc a last resort for mnn. 
species that used to be common in lon- 
er-lying areas, such as whinchals and 
corncrakes. 

But civilisation is fast catehing up 
with them by means of professiona- 
lised, lechnicaliseU sport, canalisation 
of rivers, mass tourism and intensifica- 
tion of agriculture. 

“The Alps," says Bernhard Niever- 
gelt, a lecturer in wildlife studies ai 
Zurich University. “aie the largest re- 
maining natural habitat in Central Eu- 
rope; they also face the largest future 
losses." 

Animals that are hunted keep out of 
rifle or shotgun range. Others have 
noted that humans keep to their beaten 
tracks and do not pose a threat off-lt- 
mits. as it were. 

The Grindelwaid mountain goats 
keep to within a mere 30 to 50 metres 
of ski runs. They find skiers who leave 
the runs an unpredictable risk. 

The animals may "escape” by mak- 
ing a getaway through deep snow, but 
that costs enormous energy, and ani- 
mals, especially young animals, thgt 
live on the energy borderline in win!" 
may not survive, 

In summer cross-country rujjflW* 
and joggers disturb capercaillies and 
black grouse to such effect tha&’tocks 
are depleted or even eliminated. 

Nature conservationists are experi- 
menting with psychological stratagems 
desjgnqd 40 persuade visitors to move, 
in a specified direction as a counter- 
measure. 

Hans- Werner Herpel of the Hoch- 
taunus nature reserve uses strategical - 
ly placed benches near where foot- 
paths fork to persuade visitors to head 
In the direction he would prefer, » 

Others try other approaches to guid- 
ing the flow of visitors, such os cover* 
ing footpaths in springy bark as an in- 
centive or, ns a disincentive, keeping 
off-limits areas spiked with obstacle* 
over which unwelcome visitors may 
stumble and fall. 

Similar measures : are used along 
cross-country ski runs: In winter. 1 CDc- 
cuits are marked out in good time to 
ensure that most skiers keep to the nip 
and leave4he woodland unscathed; 

! ■ 1 1 i 1 1 JehsNaumannk' 

• r • "(Die Welt, Bonn, 3 1 Mpp-W#) 


Bavaria sticks to hard line 
on Aids despite criticism 
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B avaria’s controversial package of 
mandatory Aids precautions has 
been in force for a yenr. It includes com- 
pulsory medical checks of risk groups. 

The figures arc largely undisputed. 
The Bavarian Interior Ministry suys 
1,724 “persons suspected of being 
infected" (prostitutes, homosexuals and 
mainline drug addicts) have been .sum- 
monsed to local authority health depart- 
ments for “clarifying talks.” 

In 106 cases they faced a DM1,000 
fine and being brought in by the police if 
they failed to turn up. 

In 962 cases HIV tests were ordered. 
There were 27 positives and 10 prosti- 
tutes were banned front plying their 
trade. 

Nine of the 7,356 asylum applicants 
tested were found to be HIV-positive. 

A further five HIV-positivcs were 
identified among applicants for resid- 
ence permits front non-European Com- 
munity countries. 

Views differ on what good such hursh 
measures do. Nuremberg, for instance, 
has defied Bavarian government 
instructions lo Aids-test applicants fur 
civil service appointments. 

Peter Gatiweiler. state secretary at 


the Interior Ministry, is convinced the 
hard line is right. Medical history will 
show, he says, how many lives hesitation 
by the Federal and other Land govern- 
ments has cost. 

He has certainly trodden on a few 
toes. He said in a debate that the Aids 
virus might even be spread from the 
Heligoland railway station lavatory. 

This got Holgor Grticzn, head of spa 
fncilitics on the North Sea holiday 
island, hopping mail. He snid that, first, 
Heligoland doesn’t have n railway; sec- 
ond, it doesn’t have a railway station, 
and therefore, third, it ennnol possibly 
have a railway station lavatory. 

I Tin her, he said that even if Herr 
Ciauwciler had nowhere else to go, he 
would not lie allowed to land on Heligo- 
land. 

He accused Herr Gauweiler of seeing 
epidemics looming where the risk was 
zero. 

He wrote in an angy letter to a 
Munich newspaper lhal: “On this jewel 
of an island with a population of less 
than 2,000, the Aids problem does nm 
arise because we don’t have the usual 
station toilets, needle-users, homosexu- 
als and so on." 

This viewpoint is symptomatic of the 
debate that has raged since the Bavarian 
government announced details of its 
Aids precautions a year ago, on 1 9 May 
l US 7. 

Bavaria has been accused uf repre- 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 





Let's see your testimonials, girls . . . Munich police check streetglrls 1 medi- 
cal certificates. (I'lmm: Wdicrj 


ssion, of being u bogy mnn tan of -step 
with the rest of the country cm Aids and 
of drawing a north-south demarcation 
line between education and segregation. 

ftnrdly had the details been 
announced (a catalogue of precautions 
based on compulsory registration, 
segregation and stricter checks of risk 
groups) hut Bavarians publicly reregis- 
tered in neighbouring Lauder, saying 
they no longer regarded Bavaria as their 
home. 

Bonn Health Minister Rita Sussnuith, 
a declared opponent of Bavaria's mand- 
atory measures against HIV-posilives 
and HIV suspects, hanks oil education. 

So does Badcn-Wurllcmbcrg Health 
Minister Barbara Schafer, who even 
■.aid she was atraid ihc climate in neigh- 
bouring Bavaria might be one in which 
the hunt was on for Aids suspects. 

Regardless of recent Bonn findings 
that a majority of Germans are opposed 
to isolating Aids patients, Michael G. 
Koch, the Bavarian government's Aids 
adviser, remains convinced that: 

“Drug addicts (as one of the risk 
groups) must be forcibly prevented if 
need be from infecting others. Restric- 
tions will as a rule need to be imposed 
on their freedom of movement." 

The Land government remains com- 
mitted to a hardline policy heedless 
even of criticism from the ranks of the 
ruling Christian Social Union (CSU). 





supplied the data arranged in see-al-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. Thty include details or air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity. Sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 


to distanf countries and For scientific research. 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, ' 
population, trade and transport. 1 

The guides ore handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for doily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: 

, North and South America. 1 72 pp., DM 24.80; 

Aaia/Autralia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; : 

Africa. 136 pp.. DM 24.80; - : • :>. 

Europe/ USSR, 240 pp., DM; 24.80 1 - 

■■ 11 

. . Look it up \ii Brockhaus * 

F. A, Brockhaus, Postfach l709bPr6200Wiesbaden I 
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No epidemic 


Gerhard Merkel, CSU chairman of 
the state assembly's Aids commission, 
may have said that Aids was not an 
epidemic that seemed likely to threaten 
the general public in the foreseeable 
future, but Interior Minister August R. 
Lang disagrees. ! 

Herr Lang feels this is mere wishful 
thinking. 

The Bavarian authorities have stuck to 
their guns despite drawing an Aids blank 
so far in test? of applicants for civil service 
appointments arid a virtual blank among 
asylum applicants (two AIds-po*liives 
among 2,7 $5 persons tested). ■' 

' Frau Sifsshiuth' jubHtffltfy- reported:; 
tjici finding uflVriat tonwide survey that 
priblidlty :.caHftpfeigriS’*4ave mode people! 
mddiv fatter 1 about Aid? Ihiijjft; 


■ ■ prove? 


Bavarian government policy has, 
however, changed the legal position in 
the state. When the first sentence was 
pussed on an Aids-infected Munich 
prostitute on 5 June 1987 Bavarian 
magistrate Norman Doukoff felt most 
uneasy. 

"This," he said, “is the first ease that 
has taken us to the forefront of a socie- 
tal development that hears the hallmark 
of feelings mid .sent intents that may lend 
to dangerous emotions and to the vilifi- 
cation or individuals." 

■Infected risk person” is now an 
accepted concept in Bavarian cour- 
trooms. although magistrates and public 
prosecutors have difficulty in arriving at 
an accepted policy line. 

Occasional doubts have been voiced 
whether police measures and drastic 
court rulings can effectively cope with 
what is an international epidemic. 

While sonic judges have been strict 
and rigorous, others have called for 
fresh legislation to deal with Aids. 

They are far from convinced that 
unprotected intercourse with a healthy 
person, can invariably be seen as a delib- 
erate attempt by an infected person 10 
cause grievous bodily harm (the deliber- 
ate intent cannot always be proved). 

Yet sentences so far imposed have 
been very much in keeping with the dec- 
lared aim of "thinning out risk groups” 
by deterrent means. 

The police, whose job is to help pre- 
vent the infection of third parties, delib- 
erately or negligently, by Aids patients, 
seem no surer than the courts how best 
to go about it. 

While keeping an eye on the haunts 
and habits of prostitutes, homosexuals 
and drug addicts they seem to have their 
own ideas on the subject. 

When a 35-year-old drunk smashed a 
Munjch.-shopyrindowand lacerated him- 
self on It the police look blood samples 
for both an alcohol and an HIV test. 

When the man’s lawyer lodged a com- 
plaint with the court it was dismissed with 
the following eyebrowrraisirig argument. 
Police fears, the court found, had been 
■ justified in that the man had a supply of 
influenza, tablets in his pocket ; — and Aids 
patjepfe [were- knpwn to suffetr frequently 
: fj»m ylru^fnfpcUbps.of this kind. 1 
' . • royes ,^'S ays Stefan £ippol of 

< (fh^lMu’nlc^^Tds fidvlce bureau, "that 

• rrtea surty have- paved .'the 

I J|sfl«mSp^^^^be{havipur. : oil sppijar- 
ariy wa^wlth pdlice views 
‘heedtoibi 
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HORIZONS 


Filipino women find German streets 
paved only with other people’s gold 


Filipino women looking Tor streets paved with gold come to Germany looking for 
work. They gel a three-month tourist permit stamped in (heir passport, go through 
customs and meet their “agent’*. What happens from then on is more often than not a 
nightmare rather than a dream. Inge Gflnther reports for the Frankfurter Rundschau, 


T he flight from poverty carries a high 
price: instead of a better life, for 
many Filipino girls it is fate at the hands 
of traders in people. And it is a business 
[hat is nourishing. 

One estimate is that there are 1 0,000 
women working illegally in West Ger- 
many. That is only a rough estimate. The 
real figure is incalculable, according in 
the public prosecution in Frankfurt. 

in the past Few months, investigating 
officials have hail their hands full. 
Almost every day. Filipino girls arrive at 
airports and urc taken by “agents" further 
to Italy and Spain or offered as cheap 
domestic help to American soldiers and 
their families at buses around Frankfurt 
— and many finish up working in bars or 
brothels. 

A small ads newspaper called Shop- 
per’s World which circulates among ser- 
vicemen and their families proclaims: 
"Your household problems are over.” 
Filipino girls arc offered for housework 
and baby-sitting and are advertised as 
being prepared to work for board, lodg- 
ing and pocket money. 

The offer is a response to demand — 
and not only because uf the lower pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. For the 
extolled quality of adaptability often goes 
beyond normal housework. 

F.lvira Niesncr, who works for the 
Frankfurt of a group working on the 
problem of international racial and sexu- 
al exploitation called Agisra {from its 
German initials) says the illegal use of 
girls ns domestic help means not only 
exploitation of people who are vulner- 
able because they have no rights hut, 
because of this very vulnerability, to sex- 
ual exploitation. 

It is the sort of exploitation that is not 
obvious: the girls are caught between the 
devil and the deep blue sea. If they com- 
plain, they are likely to be revealed as 
illegal migrants and sent home. 

In this situation, a typical example 
which has come to light is that of a girl 
who gets 200 dollars- a month (o do 
housework — and who also consents to a 
relationship with an American soldier in 
the hope that one day they will he marri- 
ed. 

This happened to Claire (name is ficti- 
tious; the case is not). When she became 
pregnant last year, her hopes of marriage 
were .shattered by hitter reality. The sol- 
dier simply dropped her out of his life. 

Afrnid uf the regular checks in the 
American camps by the military police 
and hy the German authorities. Claire 
hid. The lust thing .she wanted was to be 
forced to return to her strict Catholic 
family in the Philippines. 

She found an apartment where during 
the day there was no light and where she 
could not use the liivatory because it 
would have given away her presence — 
although .she officially did nut even exist. 
And her pregnancy was advancing day by 
day. 

Frau Niesncr says that health prob- 
lems or pregnancy put the girls in a pre- 
carious position. Agisra has little to offer 
out of the fix apart from helping them to 
gel legal help, giving them addresses of 
pluces such as refuges for battered wom- 


en or talking to them to reduce the enor- 
mous psychological load. 

There wns also the concern that, no 
matter what was done, whether the police 
were called on or the public prosecutor, 
or even if something was done at a politi- 
cal level, “it makes no difference because 
everything is loaded against the girl." 

Police action against this industry at 
(lie beginning of the year led to doubtful 
success. According to Agism, both 
American families ami Germans in the 
retail catering trade which also employs 
"illcgnls", simply put the girls out on to 
the street. 

Frau Niesncr says some turn to prosti- 
tution. Others have different fates. In one 
notable case, 12 discovered working in 
two American housing areas were held in 
police cells and put on aircraft back Ip 
Manila. 

The cost of the ticket usually has to be 
paid hy (hose who have profited from the 
cheap labour. Hut apart from that. Amer- 
ican soldiers do not have much to fear. 
They hnvc committed no offence under 
American law. 

A state prosecutor. Klaus Hnncckcr. 
says the worst dial is likely to happen to 


(hem under German law is a fine for aid- 
ing someone illegally to remain in Ger- 
many. But the fine nevertheless did 
reduce the attractiveness of cheap 
labour. 

For the organisers, it is n profitable 
industry. The women arrive in Germany 
and are met by their agent, who takes 
their passports, air tickets and cash away. 
And then they are put to work. 

Of the 300 marks one Filipino woman 
received a month to clean a pub, she had 
to pay a third to another Filipino woman. 
This second woman, who is married to a 
German, was given a suspended sentence 
of 10 months in April by a conn on 
offences under the labour and aliens 
laws. 

Some soldiers also use women to earn 
money on the side. Monecker tells of a 
case where an apartment wns searched 
and documents found which showed that 
a soldier had been acting as a private 
ngcucy and renting girls as babysitters. 

So who are the masterminds behind 
the business? The evidence is that Ger- 
mans, Americans and also Filipinos using 
lots of false passports and aliases arc 
involved. 

But the investigators say they have no 
definite evidence that organised crime is 
responsible in the sense of an independ- 
ent. integral group. However. Honccker 
says: "It is clear to me that this is the 
case.” 


A commission is responsible for the 
issue, but according to one state prosecu- 
tor, the commission isn't a particularly 
high-powered one. He also says too fen- 
prosecutors are allocated to the problem. 

Prosecutors' efforts to have the work 
centralised has foundered because of a 
lack of manpower. 

Agisra says because use of violence 
against the victims is not the problem, the 
issue lias no urgency and therefore Utile 
is done. The conditions that the women 
face in their own country are so bad that 
they are prepared to accept enormous 
indignities to remain in Germany. 

They are usually packed together in a 
tiny room until they come on to the market 
and go to work as babysitters or domestic 
helps or ns barmaids or as prostitutes. 

In a recent case, police in Frankfurt 
found 20 Filipino girls packed into f*o 
rooms of a hotel. 

An idea of the size of the problem 
comes from Honccker. A passenger list nf 
the Philippine Airlines flight direct fmin 
Manila to Frankfurt showed that the entire 
planeload comprised women between the 
ages of 20 and 40 looking for work. 

Apart from such bits of luck (/fie 
planeload was a tip off), the sucres* rale 
is low. One investigator says that then- 
are no injured parties who will bring 
charges. So false promises continue to 
lure young women into underpaid jobs or 
into prostitution. 

Their squalor is so had that they sim- 
ply don't waul to believe what (lie honor- 
ary consul for the Philippines in Frank- 
furt. Peter Merck, is convinced of: “The) 
get into the wrong company and it des- 
troys them. It is best to send them hack as 
cheaply and as quickly as possible.” 

Inge Gunther 

I Krunkfurter Rundschuu, 1 June l*»Mi 


Aristocratic baby dealer cries 
all the way to the bank 


Count Rainer Runt Adelmann von Adcl- 
munnsfclden once used to issue “priest- 
hoods*' in the Catholic church at file 
marks a head. He used to act as a rec- 
ruiting sergeant for the French Foreign 
Legion. These days he pretends to be 
Ihe father or little babies in faraway 
places so single mothers in Germany 
can adopt (hem — if they pay him. Cou- 
ples o anting to adopt children have 
been known to pay him up to 45,000 
marks, mainly for foreign babies. In tills 
article for Westdeutsche Allgemeine, 
Susanno Milder writes about the baby 
dealer they chased out of Frankfurt. 


r JMlc ruhbish is piled high. The com- 


puter is silent. It looks as if some- 
one has left in a hurry, 

And left he has. Count Rainer Rene 
Adelmann von Adelmatinsfeldcii, 40. 
used to run his hahy agency here, but it 
has been closed by the Frankfurt city 
authorities. 

This is where he arranged he 
arranged the delivery of both German 
nnd foreign children fur couples .willing 
to pny anything up to 45,0(10 marks. 

Hut this is not the end of the road for 
the Count. He has only moved a few 
miles up it. to Diisscldorf, in the Ruhr. 
This is where a third uf his customers 
are, anywny, he says. 

Sa his business, described in this news- 
paper us "it shameless Irudc in babies." is 
closed one week only to open the next. 

Naturally, he doesn't see it quite like 
others do. And he has founded an organi- 
sation with the noble-sounding name of 
Die Frele Fnmilie to continue the work. 


He says he has already placed 58 
children, first from an address in south 
Germany, then from Frankfurt. Most 
arc from Third World countries. 

He says he is only helping people. 
Mothers in Third World countries are 
silting out on the streets wondering 
what to do with their children. And the 
children would only go hungry if they 
were not brought to Germany. 

He arranges contact between the 
would-be parents and the mother of the 
child in the Third World. The German 
husband gives Adelmann a form in 
which he admits paternity. Documents 
arc filled out so the baby can be brought 
back to Germany ns n little German with 
n German nnme. Once here, it needs 
merely to be ndnpted. 

Single women who want children 
pose no problem. It merely involves a 
phantom act of creation. Adelmann 
simply suys he himself is the father. The 
child comes back to Germany as a little 
Adelmann von Adclmannsfclden and 
the woman gets the child — and pays the 
money. 

There are so far three little foreign 
Adclmunns, including nn eight-week- 
old Ethiopian. 

Adelmann couldn’t cure less who 
adopts the children. The main thing is 
the would-be parents “make a half-way 
decent impression." 

“If somebody goes to such trouble to 
give me so much money for a child, he 
must be all right.” 

. He tried his luck in many lines before 
he went to the baby trade. He studied 
theology and ; afterwards sold certifi- 
cates for five marks a head, for 1 people 



Only wants to help . . . AdfjtfiBnn. 

(Photo: Iciiloprestj 


who liked the idea of being able to say 
they were Catholic priests. 

Then he studied law and specialised 
in inheritance. As well, he opened a fuf 
eral parlour — and was dismissed from 
the bar association. Then he went into 
the recruiting business for the French 
Foreign Legion. 

But Diisscldorf does not intend to let 
its new member of the business com; 
munlty do what he likes. Paul Saatkamp 
is an official in the city administration 
and he has given notice that stotrnl 
clouds are gathering. He says; “We will 
move heaven and earth to keep Adelt 
mannout." t 

Adelmann is unabashed. He says the 
city has no legal leg to stand on. J 

Next on his agenda is the business o'. - f 
Iranians seeking asylum in Germany. I j 
He say$: “Best of all would be iff f 
jumbo r jet full of them arrived evert 

wcekr ••••!. SusanneMSder \ } 

. . (Wuideutiche Allgemoine, Essen, 2 1 : 
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Of summits, politics, goals 
and a bit of bother, too 




It is a summltcering June in Europe. , 
European leaders arc meeting in Hnn- 
over to discuss 1992 (a year which is 
developing a vaguely I987ish Orwellian ( 
air { of expectation) and a Europe with- j 
out frontiers; and the European nation- | 
al football championship is being played 
out at various centres in Germany. 
More than 700 hooligans (often, for 
unclear reasons, cnllcd “fans") have 
been arrested for causing may hem in 
(he streets of Stuttgart, Dtisseidorf mid 
Frunkfiirt Tor reasons not directly con- 
nected with European politics. Most 
were English, Inspired by the perform- 
ance of tbclr team, which managed to 
lose all its matches. A large minority 
were German. The reasons for their 
rioting Is less obvious since (heir team 
has been playing well. Oskar Schmidt 
looks behind (lie footballing summit, 
nliwi It means, and at the political rum- 
pus behind how It came to be played in 
Germany at all. The story appeared in 
the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung. 

F or millions of people in Europe, the 
first European national soccer cham- 
pionship to be played in Gcrmony is the 
Summit of the Yeur. 

Euro 88 is inking place over 15 days in 
June between the eight best national mams 
in Europe (West Germany, Holland, the 
Soviet Union, Italy. Spain. Denmark. Ire- 
land and England emerged through preli- 
minary^ >m ids ducuig the yearj. 

"Ro one need worry about not seeing a 
goal or a miss because 70 television chan- 
nels arc covering every breath of the 15 
mulches for transmission not only in 
Europe but all over the world. 

What other European summit can beat 
that? It is, literally, a moving event. It has 
provoked a minor migration of peoples. A 
quarter of a million match tickets have 
been sold in countries outside Germany — 
and another 800,000 inside Germany. 
Grounds are on average 90 per cent full 
with average attendances of 50,000. 

Spectator interest is -in contrast to dec- 
lining crowds at German Bundesliga 
matches which, these days, attract an aver- 
age of no more than 20,000. 

■ But this trend cannot disguise the fact 
that Soccer is still Europe’s most popular 
spoit and one which has the capacity to 
fascinate audiences of between 20 and 25 
million Europeans. This shows that the 
supporters have moved from the nation’s 
stadiums into the living rooms and the 
comfort of the box. 

A. 

this championsldp^at ITa^^rioi to 
hold matches in West Berlin. This won it 
votes from East Bloc countries, but it also 
jeopardised the future of West Berlin us a 
showplacc for international sport (the city 
of Berlin remains a politicnl bone of con- 
tmlqn | between East and West. It is still 
under four-power occupation nnd it sits 
deep behind the electrified fences and 
armed guards that mark the beginning of 
the East Bloc.) ’• kV-, 1 ; 

. Thu DFB decision caused an^ almighty 
row. ( It r s president, Hermann 'Neuberger, 
Was accused of lacking poliUcaUjn^tihct. 
There were demands for his tesfgnajdbn,: 
He had, they said, sold West Berjtn dqwn! 
ihe river for sporting &elMndulgeifce. !’ 

■ But . Neuberger, acting with tfce 
Unswerving self-assurance of a potentate 
who has seen The Very Thing . he has; 


always lusted for, was not swayed even by 
the strongest political pressure. 

It all has to be seen against the back- 
ground of post-war football. The champi- 
onship was first held, unofficially, in 1960. 

It was then made official and has been 
held every four years since 1968 and it is 
now recognised as the most important 
football event outside the World Cup. 

Three times between 1976 and 1984 
the DFB’s efforts to hold the final rounds 
were blitzed. 

Yet West Germany won the World Cup 
in 1954 ami 1974 and the European 
championship itself in 1972 and 1980. 
The sport’s controlling body, the DFB, 
has almost five million members, making 
it numerically, the largest spurts organisa- 
tion in the country. So why had the cham- 
pionship not been played in Germany? 

Neuberger runs the show; they wfcrc 
"Ills" tennis that brought back the tro- 
phies. Ergo, it is Neu Merger's job to get 
that championship. 

So German supporters can now thank 
the vanity of nn individual, the sort or van- 
ity that is often a spur to action — and not 
only in sport. 

Three years have elapsed. T he political 
anger has died. Chuncellor Kohl, as the 
patron of the championship, even 
described the event as “a special honour 
for the Federal Republic.” 

Another reason Tor the DFB’s determi- 
nation to host the championship is to rec- 
ruit the younc i'» the uuinc They are less 
interested in die spurt and the competi- 
tion for their leisure time is growing. 

The DFB has called the .shots and it has 
to deliver the goods. Followers are not 
automatically now won over by success; 
the innocent pride that greeted those her- 
oes of 1954 when they returned with their 
first world championship has turned to 
the critical look of the consumer. The 
atmosphere has become more frigid. 
Commercialism has changed the symbio- 
sis. Performance and pay-off are the yard- 
sticks. There is now a distance been play- 
er and spectator. 

The German team which was runner up 
to Argentina in the 1986 World Cup used 
a mixture of craft and strength. It placed a 
solid defence above pleasing spectators. 

The spectators expect the players to 
drive themselves to exhaustion. They 
want honest sweat dripping from brows, 
even if the show is art and theatre as well 
as sport. 

The massive interest in a tournament 
such as this one is a huge advance pay- 
ment of trust. It shows that football still 

It is all about money and career. More 
than 40 million marks is coming from the 
gate; win bonuses will be five figure sums 
per head. 

Yet this Euro 88 championship is a 
. little different. The pleasurable anti- 
cipation by both hosts and visitors has 
created on atmosphere of honest ndven- 
turers heading towards n Happy Eqtiing. 

For the German side, i( is notjus|,a 
' matter. of winning. There must bq style to 


go wfth i^TJiatiSjthe difference between 
this Euro 88 Suf^ji^n^^othe^oije.; 

•■'ff .. ' (FraiUtruricrAtV^8 ri i4^rt|^ 

y- v v : ' ■; filLpeu^chtir'd, J 0 Jun?. l t l 98&) 

■ r ii < ,t '' , ^;i l L; r rk.;p^ffi : !i it'.; ?*+ 

Fapea of, football. Europaatf-ohamp- 
.198,8. . (^hotw.tro^^jiik 

’ 4 , Bongart&*Wrffeky Haufcjii$r(s idpar) 








